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PSYCHICS VERSUS MEDIUMS—II 


The Extremes of the Psychical Spectrum as Seen 


by an Observer of Many Years’ Experience 
By E. E. DupLEy 


N support of our hypothesis that phys- 
| ical mediumship provides the greater 
percentage of evidential matter it is 
worth while noting how frequently eviden- 
tial matter has been given telekinetically 
through raps. Frequently this phenomenon 
involves communicators who not only are 
strangers to the circle but are in no way 
related to any sitter. 

All of the early records abound in such 
cases. Joire reprints a number of more re- 
cent ones, and there are a number of in- 
stances among English mediums of the 
physical type. A complete stranger, 
George Tenney, communicated through 
Margery by automatic writing only a few 
hours after his death at the City Hospital. 
Such messages contain internal evidence 
of their authenticity and in general they 
do not depend on questions or suggestions 
from the sitters for their evidential value. 
It has been remarked that such communi- 
eators do not seem to be suggestible and 
that, in general, their communications are 
of the sort that one would expect to receive 
if Spiritualism were true. On the other 
hand, the amount of matter relating to the 
past life of the sitter, the questions, the 
padding, the uncertainty and verbosity of 
the ordinary ‘‘mental mediums”’ are such 
as one would expect if these ‘‘mediums’’ 
are in reality psychics. In this connection 
it may not be out of place to draw atten- 


tion to the fact that it is the physical me- 
diums who, for the most part, refuse to 
receive pay for their services or take only 
the most limited returns while the ‘‘mental 
mediums’’ who pose as being very spiritual 
are the ones who charge large prices. In 
general, the exceptions to this among the 
physical mediums are those of dubious 
character, in a mediumistic sense. 

The present writer has enjoyed a large 
experience with numerous mediums of 
widely different types. He finds it far easi- 
er to interpret this experience in terms of 
the theories here suggested and finds such 
interpretation to be a far more systematic 
one than under any other scheme of phil- 
osophy ; and equally in his judgment these 
theories throw much light upon celebrated 
published cases. One of the greatest of 
these is of course the Piper mediumship, a 
case which has been an enigma for many 
years because the phenomena have pre- 
sented so many contradictions. The hypo- 
theses which have been advanced in this 
article may point the way to a better un- 
derstanding of a part of the problems. Mrs. 
Piper appears to have started her career 
as a psychometric clairvoyant since her 
results depended on physical contact with 
the sitter or with some article belonging 
to the one about whom information was 
sought. These are the physical and psychie 
links of Osty’s Law and when these were 
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used the evidence for the presence of 
discarnate communicator was not convinc- 
ing. She was gradually weaned from this 
practice, but the fact that she continued 
to get supernormal information is not, in 
itself, an evidence that she began to contact 
discarnate spirits. If we assume that she 
had some teleplasmic energy and was at 
times a true medium then we are also at 
liberty to assume that if this energy was 
much depleted through too frequent sit- 
tings she would tend to revert to the earlier 
form of clairvoyance which, if we may 
judge from the experience of these sub- 
jects, does not seem to make any very se- 
rious inroads on the energy of the prac- 
titioner. In the Dean Bridgman Connor 
case there is strong evidence that she was 
both a psychometric and a telepathie elair- 
voyant but there is no evidence of true 
mediumship. The George Pelham control, 
as there manifested, did not show the in- 
dependence of a true communicator and 
his alleged messages are quite rigidly con- 
ditioned by the knowledge or beliefs of the 
immediate sitters or of those 
contact with the case. 

On the other hand, the Myers cross-test 
indicates mediumship of a sort. However. 
there is one feature which is found in many 
of the sittings: Hodgson complains of a 
loss of energy if frequent seances are held. 
Walter, the Margery control, has said that 
he can influence a person who is not a 
medium if he can get enough mediunistie 
energy and that the medium does not have 
to be present although it is admitted that 
the operation is easier if the source of the 
energy is near by. If this is true, and there 
are many indications that it is, then the 
telepathic clairvoyant might be thus influ- 
enced under suitable conditions but in the 
absence of this essential energy or when 
no discarnate was attempting to use if, 
the phenomena would be of the usual elair- 
voyant type. 


recently in 


That Mrs. Piper was a clairvoyant and 
that she did overwork her powers seem to 
be matters of record but it seems not to 
have been definitely proved that she was 
at all times a true medium. The instance 
of the deception of the Phinuit eontro!, the 
failure of the Imperator group to agree 
with the Stainton Moses records, and a 
great many other cases point to the opera- 
tion of a suggestible mind rather then to 


communications from a number of distinct, 
non-suggestible personalities such as we 
should have 


expected the alleged dis- 








earnates to be. Her powers seemed to 
be dependent on the presence of sitters who 
sought certain information and there is 
a marked absence of those spontaneous phe- 
nomena which we have come to associate 
with true mediumship. 

hat Mrs. Piper was not free from the 
rather common tendency of mental medi- 
ums to feature important people as controls 
may be seen in the list of some of the 
earlier ones such as Luther, Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, Bach, Commodore Vanderbilt, and 
Loretta Pinchoni. One of her first contro!s 
was named Chlorine, a somewhat gaseous 
character, who, with the others, gradually 
gave way to Dr. Phinuit, who was bor- 
rowed, it was said, from the medium Dr. 
Coeke, who first informed Mrs. Piper that 
she was a medium. In the absence of any 
proofs of identity—Phinuit always failed 
at this point—and in view of the evidence 
that her controls were decidedly suggesti- 
ble, there remains more than a little doubt 
as to their reality. The investigators have 
admitted that a large part of the material 
received through Mrs. Piper is chaff, non- 
sense, or self-evident fact and the records 
show that there was much fishing. George 
Pelham, Hodgson, Myers, all seem to have 
lost their knowledge of languages when 
attempting to control Mrs. Piper, although 
they appear, from the records, to have 
heard what was said to them through the 
medium and could write at length about 
non-evidential matters. Mr. Dorr, who had 
charge of arranging the sittings. after 
Ilodgson’s death, said in connection with 
a question about attempts to fool the con- 
trols: ‘‘Controls are very suggestible and 
very willing to take up any ideas pre- 
sented by the sitters, so that they can be 
very easily taken in.’’ Contrast this state- 
ment and records of the mediumship with 
the results obtained through Mrs. Osborne 
lconard and with the independent non- 
suggestible character of Walter. In fact, 
it seems to be characteristic of the true 
physical medium that the controls are in- 
dependent and rarely influenced by sug- 
gestion, especially about matters of fact. 

We have already referred to the state- 
ment of Hodgson that he felt a distinct 
loss of energy as a result of his Piper sit- 
tings and the inference is that he may have 
been an undeveloped physical medium ; but 
Hyslop also gives several instances of phys- 
ical phenomena occurring in his presence 
and under such conditions as to point very 
strongly to him as the source of the energy. 
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In spite of all the negative evidence it is 
altogether probable that under favorabie 
conditions, in the presence of a source of 
teleplasmie energy, a discarnate communi- 
cator who knew how to function and who 
could use the energy at hand might get 
over through Mrs. Piper a certain amount 
of evidential matter. But this condition 
would not make her a medium except vi- 
cariously. It is also possible that the rela- 
tively few real hits of her mediumistie life 
might be accounted for by assuming that, 
as a telepathic clairvoyant, she was in- 
fluenced by a discarnate spirit whe used 
the energy of the sitter—when the latter 
had enough of the right sort of energy. 
Walter Stinson has said that he can in- 
fluence those who are not mediums if he 
can get enough energy from a me‘ium. JIe 
has admitted, and the evidence corrobo- 
rates his statements, that he has produced 
telekinesis in the absence of the medium. 
Mrs. Piper may, at times, have been in- 
fluenced in this manner and those sitters 
who had much mediumistic energy should 
have received the best messages. But on 
the other hand, during the later years of 
her mediumship, after Hodgson became 
the principal control, there is strong evi- 
dence that she was neither a medium nor 
a clairvoyant, but that the alleged mes- 
sages were almost altogether the result of a 
self-induced dream state akin to hypnosis. 


Both the defenders and the critics of this 
mediumship seem not to have understood 
anything of the supernormal powers of the 
incarnate spirit which were so clearly 
stated by Davis and later were demon- 
strated by Osty. If these facts had been 
taken into consideration certain alleged 
cross-tests in which the investigator sat 
first with one medium and then with the 
other would have lost most if not all of their 
apparent value. To provide the psychie 
with both a physical and a psychie jinl: is 
equivalent to making it possible to use both 
phases of clairvoyance, the telepathie and 
the psychometric, hence the results should 
have been even better than have been re- 
corded. The fact that she continued to ask 
for and receive articles of wearing apparel 
belonging to the person with whom the 
sitter desired to communicate and in the 
case of Hodgson, to the control. indicates 
that even up to a comparatively late «ate, 
1909, she was making use of the physical 
link of the clairvoyant. It has yet to be 
shown that a discarnate personality needs 
any of these linkages in order to manifest 


and to communicate. Physical mediumship 
is notably free from such adventitious aids. 

When Dr. G. Stanley Hall and Dr. Tan- 
ner were studying the Piper mediumship 
Dr. Hall requested information about an 
alleged relative, Bessie Beals by name, and 
received several communications, none of 
which were true. So far as Dr. Hall was 
concerned ‘‘Bessie’’ was a fictitious char- 
acter and the question immediately pre- 
sents itself: who was suggestib!+, Mrs. 
Piper or her alleged control? If the latter, 
then he would seem to have been out of 
contact with reality, to have heen uninflu- 
enced by facts and responsive only to the 
statements of the sitter which he does not 
appear to have analyzed as to their truth or 
falsity. 

If these seances had been held for the 
amusement of the sitters and if they had 
been marked by light and frivolous conver- 
sation we might be warranted in assum- 
ing that some one in the realm of discar- 
nates was having a little fun at the ex- 
pense of the investigators but this was a 
serious attempt to get at the facts and Mrs. 
Piper knew that much depended on the 
outcome. The controls were assumed to 
have entered into the spirit of the work 
and to be doing their best to produce evi- 
dential results. Then why the faux pas? 
The Hodgson control, if it was Hodgson, 
was slightly acquainted with Dr. Hall and 
knew of his work; although, as manifested 
through Mrs. Piper, he treated Hall with 
a familiarity which was not at all in keep- 
ing with their brief and somewhat casual 
acquaintaneceship while Hodgson was alive 
It may be presumed that Hodgson should 
have been aware of the kinds of tests which 
Hall might apply and that he would have 
been on his guard and would have warned 
the other controls against anything like 
the Bessie Beals test. None of these rather 
obvious precautions seem to have been 
taken and the whole tenor of the communi- 
cations is inconsistent with the hypothesis 
that any discarnate of the presumed in- 
telligence of Hodgson was present. 

The fact that there is a great dea! of 
subliminal chaff in the output of certain 
mental mediums should, as we think, be 
given the most serious attention. For, if 
the efficient communicators are able to con- 
fine their remarks to the subjects under dis- 
cussion then who furnishes the chaff and 
why’ A study of certain mediums whose 
communications are marked by much ex- 
traneous matter indicates that they sit reg- 
ularly and often and that the more fre- 
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quent the sittings the more non-evidential 
matter is presented. If this is found to 
be a general condition with such mediums 
we may discover that there is a partial or 
complete displacement of the control by the 
subconscious mind of the medium who then 
acts as a sensitive, with very little expen- 
diture of energy, but that the control or a 
communicator may, after a time, collect 
enough energy to put through a phrase or 
two of very evidential matter. Without 
any desire to cast doubt upon the value of 
the work done by Mrs. Leonard still it 
seems well to study many of the messages 
received through her mediumship in the 
light of this hypothesis. 


Feda seems to have manifested through 
other mediums in an evidential way hence 
she may be regarded as an independent 
personality; but does she always get her 
information from discarnate communica- 
tors? She has said that she can get things 
from the sitter’s mind but that she is not 
permitted to do so. Nevertheless, there are 
many messages which she hands on that 
make one wonder whether the prohibition 
is always effective or if Feda is always 
in control. In this connection we remember 
the incident where the communicator, in 
reply to a question, said that there were no 
insects on his plane. Feda relayed the 
statement and then said, in effect, Feda is 
glad that there are no bugs over there. 
Feda doesn’t like bugs! If this remark was 
made by a discarnate control it would seem 
to call for considerable explaining. 


The question has been raised whether 
Mrs. Leonard is wise in giving several sit- 
tings a day, and, for a time, she did cut 
her work to one sitting per day; but recent 
reports indicate that she has been giving 
as many as four per day. If the evidence 
obtained at such sittings is of a quality 
which proves that all of it came from a 
disearnate source and through a discarnate 
control it may become necessary to revise 
all of our estimates of the amount of 
psychie energy that can be supplied by a 
medium or, perhaps, the relationship of 
psychic energy to mediumistie communi- 
cations. But in evaluating such evidence 
it would seem necessary to consider the 
possible influence of the sitter’s energy. 
Does the Rev. Charles Drayton Thomas, 
for instanee, supply a considerable amount 
of psychic energy? 


It may appear that the suggestibility of 
a medium can be measured by the apparent 


suggestibility of the control while the me- 
dium is in the trance state. But, if no tests 
are made of the medium’s suggestibility in 
the normal waking state, and of the pos- 
sibility of transmitting suggestions to the 
control, the investigator may draw incorrect 
inferences. Even though we do find that 
some otherwise excellent mediums are sug- 
gestible while awake it is none the less 
necessary to show that the control responds 
in an appropriate manner to suggestions 
given to the medium. 

In the ease of Margery and Walter— 
using this case because we are dealing with 
a single control for the most part, and be- 
cause the records are unusually complete 
for hundreds of seances—we find that sug- 
gestions given to Margery while awake 
are not accepted by Walter, and vice versa. 
It is necessary, however, to distinguish be- 
tween true suggestion and matters of fact, 
since Walter sometimes shows a very inti- 
mate knowledge of conversations which 
take place in Margery’s presence but also 
shows a knowledge of happenings when 
neither she, Dr. Crandon, nor any other 
member of the regular group is present, as 
well as of things which happen at consid- 
erable distances from Lime St. If Walter 
makes an appointment for a seance at a 
certain time and place and Margery, 
through oversight or intention, is not told 
of this when awake, she may and often does 
make other and conflicting plans. Walter’s 
knowledge of things, their names and uses, 
is not the same as Margery’s. His descrip- 
tions of his work are not infrequently 
given in language quite incomprehensible 
to her even after she has read them time 
after time. He is interested in physics, 
which is a closed book to her. 

It may be claimed that such an increase 
or alteration of the field of knowledge 
might be explained as a function of hypno- 
sis, but the fact remains that Margery’s 
knowledge of many things is not a part of 
Walter’s knowledge and that oftentimes 
their opinions clash. While she is in trance 
she does not appear to hear anything, ex- 
cept rarely when in a light trance. does not 
respond to or remember what is said to 
her and appears to be beyond the reach 
of anyone but Walter. 

Hudson has claimed that if one attempts 
to argue with a hypnotized person the sub- 
ject will come out of the trance state. It 
is as though the normal mind of the subject 
was thus stimulated into activity with a 
corresponding disturbance of the passive 
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state. This same condition has been found 
in certain ‘‘mediums’’ who appeared to be 
self-hypnotized, and argument results in a 
situation which is usually instructive and 
often most amusing. But we find that 
Walter will argue about matters of fact 
and that he will dispute with a sitter, either 
good-naturedly or with some acerbity de- 
pending on the conditions; but that he will 
not agree that a thing which happened 
did not happen, or that it occurred in a 
manner contrary to the facts. He may not 
choose to discuss a certain question but one 
might be in error if he assumed that silence 
on Walter’s part gives consent. He may 
not think the matter important or he may 
not wish to offend some sitter. In any 
event, the argument with Walter does not 
affect the nature of Margery’s trance nor 
does it register in her memory. 


It has been suggested that when Walter 
picks up a word or phrase which is new to 
him and uses it thereafter, he is manifest- 
ing as a suggestible personality. But may 
there not be another explanation? Who is 
there who does not add to his vocabulary 
in a similar manner ? 

Walter has used the words ‘‘teleplasm’’ 
and ‘‘ectoplasm’’ since he was first im.ro- 
duced to them but at the same time he haz 
never ceased to use the, to him, more fun- 
damental term ‘‘energy’’ as descriptive of 
that with which he produces kinetic and 
teleplasmic phenomena. In the domain of 
sub-atomic physics ‘‘energy’’ is a more ex- 
act definition than ‘‘teleplasm,’’ which lat- 
ter is, after all, little better than a con- 
venient label for something which we know 
very little about. It is obvious that he was 
not familiar with many of the technical 
terms which are in common use by meta- 
psychists and that he has acquired them 
during the seance-room discussions, but, 
again, he is not the only one who was not 
accustomed to the use of some of these 
words even as recently as six years ago. He 
picks up or invents catch phrases and 
makes play with them in what may appear 
to be a boyish fashion but it is not always 
safe to assume that a lightly spoken phrase 
or joking remark is nonsensical. Two of 
them, ‘‘You can’t depend on Walter,’’ and 
‘““No one ever stops to kick a dead horse,”’ 
were repeated again and again during 1927 
and 1928 only to reappear in the cross- 
tests with other mediums. He sometimes 
uses a catch phrase over and over again or 
imitates some peculiar sound almost as a 


small boy would but it is possible that 
this is not done thoughtlessly. Very often 
the sitters become engrossed in their emo- 
tional reactions (not at all uncommon with 
new sitters, especially if they happen to 
have a ‘‘ghost complex’’) and become 
tense, as Walter says. He then finds it nec- 
essary to establish more harmonious con- 
ditions but sometimes he does not explain 
then and there just why or how he does 
this. Any humorous turn of expression 
or funny noise or an amusing story may 
start a laugh and relieve the tension thus 
making it easier for him to extract the 
necessary energy from the circle. He de- 
mands harmony as an essential to his work 
and, apparently, follows the line of least 
resistance in getting it. He does not de- 
pend wholly on the phonographie music to 
calm the psychic atmosphere neither does 
he encourage singing. His response to the 
suggestion that we might sing is a depre- 
eatory, ‘‘Let’s not!”’ 

We may not deny that there is evidence’ 
of suggestibility in some few of his re- 
sponses but long acquaintance with Walter 
has caused the writer to revise his opinions 
on this point so many times, and always in 
favor of non-suggestibility, that the bal- 
ance is now Strongly on the negative side. 

At one seance when an English medium, 
Miss MacGregor, was present, Walter 
asked that her control be permitted to come 
through. He talked with the control about 
various things and she spoke of certain dis- 
earnate personalities some of whom she 
described very clearly but when Walter 
asked her if she saw a certain person 
she said that she did not. She seemed to 
be wholly honest in her denial. Even when 
Walter repeated the request she was :inable 
to agree but after he had said thut he 
would give her more energy and that she 
should look again she described someone 
whom she seemed to see and asked if he 
was the one whom Walter meant. Her 
description fitted the one in question but 
she showed a marked absence of suggesti- 
bility. But what was even more interest- 
ing was her earnestly expressed desire that 
Walter help her and tell her how to do 
better work. 

It has been said that the expert control 
who functions through the brain of an en- 
tranced medium erases from the brain all 
memory of his operations as soon as the 
work is completed. If this is not done the 
medium might acquire memories and traits 
of the control which did not register on 
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the brain through the operation of the nor- 
mal senses. But their persistence would 
be practically the same as though they had 
been incorporated into the memory in the 
normal way. Hence, if one or several dif- 
ferent communicators made frequent use 
of a medium in this manner without eras- 
ing the memories, it is easily seen that the 
medium might appear to be a split. per- 
sonality and that, in a subconscious or 
abstracted state, one or another of these 
foreign memories might be stimulated by 
suggestion or through association of ideas 
and cause the medium to imitate a certain 
control. If the control uses the independ- 
ent-voice method, without involving the 
medium’s brain while the medium is awake, 
then the resulting memories would be im- 
planted by the normal processes and this 


criticism would not apply with anything 
like the same force. 


If a medium has but little psychic energy 
or, having expended it in too many or too 
long seances, is unable to re-establish the 
energy level quickly, he or she may, if of 
the above type, drop into a dream 
state and imitate a control who is 
unable to manifest because of the failure of 
the energy supply. We shanld expect to 
find more of such instances among the pro- 
fessional mediums who feel that they must 
work as long and as often as possible. Even 
direct (independent) voice mediums may 
not be immune to this failing if, at times, 
the brain is used in the production of 
trance voice, as distinet from independent 
voice. 

There are mediums who do not seem to 
be thus affected and because of the com- 
pleteness of the records of the Margery 
mediumship we may refer to it as an out- 
standing example. Walter does not appear 
to use Margery’s brain in producing his 
usual phenomena or in talking but in the 
post-hypnotie tests it was clear that he did 
use the brain but that he erased the im- 
pressions as soon as the work was finished. 
The effect was as though he had implanted 
the ideas with just enough energy to bring 
them to the surface of the medium’s mind 
while she was in a peculiar state of partial 
objectivity but as soon as she had written 
the words, drawn the figure or performed 
the desired act the energy was dissipated. 
In order for Margery to know what she 
had written she had to read the record 
while fully conscious, thus registering it on 
the brain through the normal sensory chan- 
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nels. When Dr. Richardson first suggest- 
ed to Walter the possibility of doing cross- 
correspondences the latter was quite will- 
ing to make the attempt as soon as he could 
finish the fingerprint work but when the 
suggestion was changed to include the post- 
hypnotic tests Walter was no longer enthu- 
siastic. In the absence of the post-hypnotie 
feature the cross-tests would, as it now ap- 
pears, have been carried out by means of 
a direct control of the mediums while the 
latter were in trance or through directly 
controlled automatic writing and, in ac- 
cordance with Walter’s usual practice, 
would not have involved the brain of the 
medium. After six of these tests had been 
tried, Walter said, at the seance of Febru- 
ary 1, 1928, that he had understood that 
only three were to be tried and he seemed 
disinclined to continue. He had told us on 
January 1 that these tests must not be 
done often, otherwise the medium might 
think she was ‘‘going queer.’ As a mat- 
ter of fact, she did notice some very pe- 
culiar mental reactions after these tests 
had continued for a time, but when, after 
a brief rest, they were again taken up, no 
more disquieting symptoms were mani- 
fested. Hence we may assume that ‘Wal- 
ter had, in the meantime, mastered the 
technique of erasing the residual memo- 
ries. In the case of the Chinese controls, 
however, there is considerable evidence 
that they did not understand this process 
of wiping out the impressions or else they 
did not see the necessity for it and that 
they left their influence in the brain of 
Margery as well as in the brain of at least 
one other medium involved in the tests. 
Walter has hinted that this is the reason 
why he cut short those experiments and 
does not wish to resume them. If this is 
the correct explanation it raises an inter- 
esting question: Can these impressions re- 
sulting from the operations of one con- 
trol be erased by anyone else? The per- 
sistence of impressions resulting from this 
type of control would, as it appears, con- 
stitute a violation of the integrity of the 
medium’s personality and would therefore 
be most undesirable. 

There are many ‘‘mediums’’ who pride 
themselves on their ability to remain con- 
scious of all that is said and done while 
claiming that they are under control and 
that the words which they speak are ac- 
tually spoken by a control. The results of 
hypnotic experiments and the studies of 
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non-meciumistic elairvoyants, as well as 
the analysis of the output of these con- 
scious ‘‘mediums,’’ leads to the opinion 
that they are sensitives with a hectic imag- 
ination. In most cases they tend to ac- 
quire their control ready-made, as it were. 
After the early successes of the Davenport 
brothers, John King was a very ‘“*numer- 
ous’’ control, while the completion of Sir 
William Crookes’ experiments with Flor- 
ence Cook and the statement by Katie King 
that her work was finished did not pre- 
vent many other ‘‘mediums’’ from claim- 
ing Katie King as a control. When F. 
Bligh Bond published the Glastonbury 
Seripts, in which Johannes the monk 
played such an important and interesting 
part, it is doubtful if he had the remotest 
idea that he might, thereby, bring into 
being a whole flock of Johannes’s; who, 
by the way, are not as convincing as they 
might be. Even Walter has been claimed 
to control or communicate through a con- 
siderable number of ‘‘mediums’’ of whom 
he has never heard and who do not pre- 


sent any convincing evidence to substan- 
tiate their claims. 


We venture the assumption that it re- 
quires considerable psychic energy to en- 
able a discarnate control to use a trance 
medium as an automaton (to eliminate all 
traces of ideas, memories and complexes) 
and that when the energy is insufficient the 
alternatives are to work through the brain 
of the medium (as noted in Stainton Moses’ 
records) or cease working until the energy 
is replenished. If the former method is 
pursued the medium may develop into a 
subconscious impersonator or become a de- 
liberate fraud either with or without clair- 
voyance. Those mediums who are doing 
serious work seem to be protected frem at- 
tacks on their personality and, whatever 
may be the opinions of the critical reader 
on this point, the records of such medium- 
ships indieate that the controls have made 
specific statements that such protection is 
afforded and that no bad effeets have en- 
sued when the medium has obeyed in- 
structions. 

Another well known ease is that of Mrs. 
Chenoweth, and the records of her medium- 
ship are replete with instances of the sort 
which we have observed with Mrs. Piper. 
This ease even more than the Piper one is 
a history of psychometric and telepathic 
clairvoyance from its ineeption. How- 
ever, the more perfect the clairvoyance 


the greater the likelihood that, in the 
presence of a physical medium, a few 
evidential words or phrases may be 
put through. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that if there is a great deal of sublim- 
inal chaff the subconsciousness of the me- 
dium is doing a great deal of filling in and 
that whatever comes through has to filter 
through the brain of the medium. But if 
the memories, the dreams, and the com- 
plexes of the medium are to be mixed with 
an occasional communication which may be 
floated in on the energy supplied by the 
sitter and further complicated by the mem- 
ories and desires of the sitter which are 
equally available to a well-developed clair- 
voyant, the problem of segregating the 
evidence from the chaff is a difficult one. 
In such mediumships, trance, whether self- 
induced or simulated, may be an efficient 
aid to the acquisition of information from 
the sitter. If the clairvoyant can syn- 
chronize with the sitter, all attempts to 
maintain secrecy as to his or her name, 
ete., are of little or no value. Similarly, 
the assumption that the trance state com- 
pletely separates the memories of the me- 
dium and the ‘‘control’’ is not warranted 
unless supported by strong evidence. 
Much alleged evidence of the communica- 
tion of discarnate spirits through Mrs. 
Chenoweth rests on the assumption that 
she is unable to contact the memories of 
the trance state. On the other hand she 
has often admitted that her trance is a 
light one (vide Hyslop) and more recently 
has said that she remembers much that 
takes place during trance, including some 
of the conversation. This brings up the 
pertinent question: At what stage did the 
trance become light enough to permit of 
such memories coming through? What 
evidence is there that it was ever deep 
enough so that there was no memory of 
trance communications ? 

The remarks about the non-evidential na- 
ture of cross-tests of which the sitter has 
essential information are particularly ap- 
plicable to this mediumship. And this seems 
to have considerable bearing on the alleged 
messages dealing with telepathy, which 
are quoted by Hyslop as coming first 
through Mrs. Smead, with Podmore as the 
supposed author, and secondly through 
Mrs. Chenoweth, from an alleged Myers. 
In the first instance Podmore is supposed 
to say: “‘Telepathy is always a message 
carried by spirits and they can do it in- 
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stantly.’’ Later, as it would appear, the 
alleged Myers gives almost exactly the 
same message to Hyslop as noted above, 
saying: ‘‘Telepathy is always a message 
carried by spirits.’’. This agreed so per- 
fectly with Hyslop’s beliefs on the subject 
that he put it in print with much support- 
ing argument but without any experimen- 
tal work behind it. As a general hypoth- 
esis it rests on the statements of two 
‘‘mediums’’ and a certain amount of very 
good evidence that discarnate spirits can 
communicate telepathically when working 
with physical mediums (and, presumably, 


through some mental mediums) (vide 
Hyslop’s ‘‘Contact with the Other 


World’’). But there is a large and im- 
portant body of evidence that incarnate 
spirits can communicate telepathically if 
they are capable of synchronizing with 
each other. Not all people can do this, 
but then, not everyone is a developed 
clairvoyant; hence we need not be sur- 
prised that the powers of an agent or per- 
cipient are not at the command of all peo- 
ple. As a result of Hyslop’s efforts the 
Spiritualists are now claiming that al! 
telepathy is the exclusive prerogative of 
discarnate spirits, so far as the transmis- 
sion phase is concerned. It is not im- 
probable that Mrs. Smead reinforced a be- 
lief already held by Hyslop and that Mrs. 
Chenoweth, in turn, repeated the same 
story from information obtained in the 
same manner. Hyslop makes it clear that 
this was a pet idea of his and that it was 
in the forefront of his mind, presumably 
associated with considerable energy. If, 
as seems probable, he was a physical me- 
dium (undeveloped), then the stage was 
set for a very clear transmission from his 
mind to that of the clairvoyant and the 
repetition of the thought plus the author- 
ity of any alleged communicator whose 
name would give it the most weight. When 
Hyslop comes to quote evidence in sup- 
port of his theory he adventures into an 
entirely different realm, that of physical 
mediumship, whith, by the way, he affects 
to despise. 

There are numerous other clairvoyants 
who have manifested powers of a high 
order, but without any indication that dis- 
earnate spirits were connected with the 
phenomena. The latest to come into prom- 


inence is Frau Elsa Gunther-Geffers, of 
Insterburg, Prussia, who, not unlike some 
other sensitives, sometimes imitates the ac- 
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tions of the person with whom she comes 
into psychic rapport. This tendenzy to 
imitate or impersonate may be brought into 
play whether the subject of the investiga- 
tion be alive or dead. Since such imper- 
sonation, both of action and speech, is char- 
acteristic of a certain type of ‘‘medium”’ 
and is claimed to furnish excellent evidence 
of the intervention of a discarnate control, 
it should be made the subject of a more 
careful investigation. It seems almost ob- 
vious that if clairvoyants can and do im- 
personate the actions of a living person as 
a result of some phase of telepathic or 
psychometric connection, the impersonation 
is not, in itself, an evidence of discarnate 
action. If we deseribe the usual clair- 
voyant action as one which results in a 
visual or auditory hallucination of an 
event the knowledge of which is super- 
normally acquired, then these imitative 
forms may be merely more vivid impres- 
sions of the same basic type. It may be 
assumed that the perceptual center is so 
strongly stimulated as to cause the sub- 
ject to attempt to enter into the picture 
and become one of the actors, as in 
dreams. Col. Thwaits has told of a most 
interesting case in which an amateur clair- 
voyant impersonated the actions of a thief 
who had operated in a hotel room and 
who was still living; similar incidents are 
recorded of Frau Gunther-Geffers. 

It is often reported that mediums have 
given detailed messages purporting to come 
from relatives or friends of the. sitter and 
telling of their death. Occasionally these 
messages express great concern for the 
family which has been left behind. The 
sitter may not believe that the purported 
communicators are dead and yet not know 
that they are alive, or he may fear that 
the person in question has died. If, at a 
later date, it is discovered that the al- 
leged communicators were alive and ac- 
tively engaged at the time it has been the 
practice to attribute the error to ‘‘ fooling 
spirits’’ or to a wrong mental attitude on 
the part of the sitter. However, it is more 
probable that the ‘‘medium’’ was actually 
a clairvoyant and contacted the thoughts 
of the sitter, translating a belief or a fear 
into a visual or auditory hallucination or 
misinterpreting the sitter’s memory of the 
absent person. There is very little rea- 
son for Spiritualists continually to ‘‘ pass 
the buck’’ to the sitter and the ‘“‘spirit 
world.”’ 

Again, in connection with the observa- 
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tion that ‘‘ platform mediums”’ are usually 
unsatisfactory when giving private read- 
ings it has been noted that they do not go 
into a deep trance state or that there 1s 
no trance. They may be classed as tele- 
pathie clairvoyants who may get a tele- 
pathic impulse from a discarnate communl- 
eator. It follows from the fact that they 
are more or less conscious and functioning 
through their brains that such telepathic 
impulses are limited to a few words or a 
closely connected sentence. A single idea 
in other words. Such a communication 
may be put across in a large audience where 
considerable energy may be assumed to be 
available to the discarnate communicator, 
but anything in the nature of questions 
and answers, a conversation, in fact, tends 
to stimulate the memories of the medium 
while focusing his attention on the thoughts 
and emotions of the sitter. Under such 
conditions the quasi-communicator is shut 
out and the subsequent ‘‘message’’ becomes 
a function of the memories and emotions 
of the ‘‘medium’’ and sitter. This hypo- 
thetical explanation is borne out by ob- 
servation and is supported by the well- 
known investigations of many of the ex- 
perimenters in this field. The interference 
of the mind of the medium, even in mod- 
erately deep trance, has been a source of 
difficulty and confusion to many earnest 
investigators as well as to the communica- 
tors. Walter, on the other hand, says that 
it is pessible to separate the mind of the 
medium from the brain and (inferentially ) 
keep that mind so inert that neither memo- 
ries nor dreams remain to interfere with 
clear communication; but, as he says, this 
demands a control of energy and a tech- 
nique which few controls have mastered. 
He says that it is better to use the inde- 
pendent voice with a physical medium, but 
that if he wishes to work through a trance 
medium he can do so by putting them in 
the condition above deseribed and which he 
condensed into the phrase: ‘‘I knoek ’em 
stiff.’’ 


‘In response to further questions he has 
said that sensitives have none of the en- 
ergy that makes a medium and that they 
could not perform any of the functions of 
x medium. He said that it was absolutely 
unnecessary for the psychometrist or clair- 
voyant to be assisted by a discarnate spirit. 

Now it has been claimed that the psycho- 
metrie faculty is improbable and illogical 
since matter cannot be so affected as to 


become a source of information. In an ad- 
dress given at Oxford in 1927 Sir Oliver 
Lodge made the following statements in 
connection with a comment on psychom- 
etry: 

‘‘T may remind you .. . that past his- 
tory can be stored up even physically in 
certain kinds of matter, especially in sol- 
ids, and can be detected subsequently by 
purely physical experiment. Thus, for in- 
stance, a steel spring which has been bent 
to and fro several times, exhibits by the 
nature of its recoil, when metrically ex- 
amined, both the existence of those strains 
and the order in which they had been in- 
flicted. Indeed, th very coiling or twist- 
ing of a spring becomes thereafter a mat- 
ter of past history. A piece of steel 
which has been magnetized will exhibit the 
change, not to ordinary sensation, but to 
a compass needle; the fact cannot be de 
nied merely because we may not be able to 
state clearly what the act of magnetization 
consists of.’’ 

With our present apparatus, crude as it 
is, it is possible so to magnetize a steel 
Wire as to make a semi-permanent change 
in its structure, and while this is not per- 
ceptible to our ordinary senses, yet if the 
wire is passed through a suitable detecting 
device it will reproduce the vibrations 
which were originally impressed. We may 
then hear speech, music, singing, or the 
sounds of a political convention. In fact, 
it is not improbable that means may be 
found so to impress certain wave forms 
that, on reproduction, we may see a pic- 
ture of the events which transpired at the 
time and place of the original impression. 
Thus we discover that certain forms of 
psychometry are not as improbable as they 
may have seemed. 

I find a certain suggestion here of rela 
tionship with the fact that Walter has al- 
ways objected to any interference with his 
apparatus in the seance-room (the devices 
such as scales, bell-boxes, ete.) and the re- 
sults of an accidental interference have 
been made quite clear. The wooden 
weights used with the beam balances were 
exposed to bright sunlight for a few min- 
utes while being marked prior to a check 
weighing. This was not at 10 Lime St. 
For the next few seances Walter was un- 
able to make the scales balance as perfectly 
as had been the case, and he insisted that 
something had been changed. Finally this 
accidertal light bath was remembered, and 
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when he was told of it he said that it was 
responsible for all his troubles. He said 
that he had impregnated the weights with 
teleplasmie energy and that the sun had 
melted this out. He told us that it had 
taken him some time to get each checker 
(weight) loaded with the proper amount 
and that he must do this all over again. 
On another occasion the Scientific Ameri- 
ean beil-box was left where the sun shone 
on it and that evening Walter had great 
difficulty in working it. He said that his 
teleplasm slipped off, that he couldn’t make 
it stick. He prefers to have the usual 
table and chair if he is to work in a strange 
house since, as he says, he has energy stored 
in them. In faet, every move that is 
made seems to depend on the quality and 
quantity of certain energies with which he 
works and he says that these are taken 
from the medium, the circle, and, some- 
times, from other sources. 


In the case of the Margery phenomena 
there seems to be an essential energy com- 
ponent which may be easily traced; in the 
case of the psychometrist or of the article 
psychometrized it is much more diffienlt to 
identify the connection. These energies do 
not seem to be electrical or magnetic in 
the sense that we use these words, and 
yet it seems possible to detect their effects 
subjectively. Therefore we may be war- 
ranted in postulating a psychic energy in- 
herent in ordinary objects. 

In discussing further the technique of 
his manifestations here, Walter has said 
that he could not manifest on this plane 
without the energy supplied by a medium 
but that it was not necessary that the me- 
dium be always at the point of manifes- 
tation for, said he, ‘‘You have electricity 
in the house, but the dynamos are not 
here.’”’ At the same time he said that 
while he might do things to a person if 
he (Walter) had a sufficient amount of 
energy of the right sort, he could not do 
anything through the same person unless 
he was a medium. 

He has previously insisted that only the 
‘deep trance medium transmits messages 
civarly and at this time he added that it 
needed a special training on the part of 
the control to produce a trance so deep 
that dreams, memories, word associations, 
and all traces of suggestibility are elim- 
inated, but that in such a case ke can 
talk through the medium as clearly as 
though he were using independent voice. 
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In treating of mirror writing by a cer- 
tain medium he explained: ‘‘She sees 
things that way. When you are dead you 
see things as though they were in a mir- 
ror, as though you were looking out of the 
back of your head. The mirror writing 
is the result of poor control on my part. 
When I get a better grip on her the writ- 
ing is right side up.’’ 

Walter has consistently differentiated 
between psychies and sensitives (using the 
latter word as Myers does in Human Per-- 
sonality) and in response to questions by 
various sitters he told one stranger that 
he was ‘‘a very little bit psychic’’ and then 
told three others that they were sensitives. 
He told one woman that she was somewhat 
psychic, but must make no attempt to de- 
velop it for at least a year. (She was in 
a highly emotional state at the time and 
Walter insists that above all things emotion 
must be kept out of the seance-room.) In 
speaking of sensitives he said that if one 
should enter a room in which a murder 
had occurred, or some other very emotional 
event, this sensitive should be able to de- 
seribe everything that had happened by 
synchronizing with the emotional energy 
remaining in the room. In general he re- 
gards certain tasks as properly belonging 
to the clairvoyant or psychometrist, par- 
ticularly those related to the thoughts and 
actions of spirits in the body and to the 
actions and reactions of the physical body 
such as the tracing of a lost person. He 
makes it clear that he must use the energy 
of a medium to do any of these things. and 
he leads us to infer that a good psychom- 
etrist might do the same work much more 
efficiently than he can do it, since the elair- 
voyant or sensitive is already living in this 
plane and has the appropriate faculties to 
respond to the impulses of this plane. 

Of interest in this connection are the 
experiences recounted by a Mr. Graham, of 
Pittsburgh, who has sat in Lime Street on 
several occasions. These come to him un- 
sought, give no indication that they orig- 
inate outside his own mind, and are lim- 
ited to a comparatively small number of 
subjects. His experience has led him to 
think that he contacts only blondes and 
only within the limits of the room occu- 
pied (see A. J. Davis), but it is possible 
that he has limited his powers by self-sug- 
gestion and because he has made no at- 
tempt to develop the clairvoyant faculty 
into practical usefulness. 

It has been claimed that the phenom- 
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ena of mediumship are the products of 
subconscious activity, but in the case of 
communications through physical mediums 
this explanation fails to cover all of the 
facts. Studies of hysteria and of hypno- 
tized subjects indicate that the subcon- 
scious mind tends to act directly and with 
a minimum of effort. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that it would use such roundabout, 
time-consuming. uneconomical methods as 
levitating a table to spell out words or 
making supernormal raps, or that it would 
construct a separate voice mechanism 
through which to talk when the vocal 
apparatus and hands of the medium 
—the usual and well-trained means of 
speech and writing—are available. In 
the study of automatists we find that 
the uneducated tend to communicate 
by speech and are prone to throw 
themselves into a state which is favorable 
to ‘‘inspirational’’ speaking. The more 
highly educated automatists take more 
readily to writing and write thousands of 
words without¥apparent fatigue. Hence it 
seems illogieal to expect that the subcon- 
scious woulda fall back on such relatively 


clumsy substitutes—looked at from the 
standpoint of energy expenditure for the 
number of words transmitted—as are the 
methods of communication of physical me- 
diumship. Even the direct voice is lim- 
ited by the amount of available energy 1 
the medium and circle. On the other hand, 
it is quite logical to expect that a discar- 
nate personality, wishing to get across a 
specific statement, should develop a means 
of transmission which may be expected to 


evade possible conflicts with the thoughts, . 


memories, or complexes of the mediwn. 


The examination of these relationships 
in the light of an assumed energy compo- 
nent of real mediumship emphasizes the 
necessity for supplementing or even sup- 
planting the observational method of psy- 
chical research with a more rigid experi- 
mental method by which we may hope to 
detect the differences between mediums and 
sensitives, study the operations of each and 
aid them to make the best possible use of 
their powers. The present system—save 
the mark—leads to a waste of time, energy 
and money and has been the cause of count- 
less quarrels and footless arguments. 


(To be concluded) 
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CHIPS FROM THE WORKSHOP 


A Few Announcements of Interest to the 
Readers of Psychic Research 


By THE EpiTor 


NLIKE most periodicals, Psycurc Re- 
SEARCH maintains no regular editor- 
lal page, upon which a more or less 

personal editor expresses, with mure or 
less of thin impersonal disguise under the 
fiction that it is the paper itself that 
speaks, his more or less personal viewpoints 
toward topies falling within the field of 
his publication. This divergence from the 
jcurnalistic norm is not because I am or 
my predecessors in the editorial chair have 
been impersonal folk; I and they have all 
been quite emphatically personal, with 
quite emphatie personal viewpoints upon 
a wide variety of topics connected with 
psychical research. But the style of the 
JOURNAL and the attitude of the Society 
are both quite impersonal; the Society ex- 
ists for the purpose of maintaining re- 
search and the JourRNAL for the purpose 
of publishing the results of specific re- 
searches or of specific theoretical specula- 
tions. By virtue of the very disclaimer 
that forms a part of the editorial ‘*flag’’ 
on the opening page of each issue, the 
JOURNAL is debarred from being the sort 
of publication that maintains a live edi- 
torial contact with its readers. 

If this is true of the JouRNAL, however, 
it need not be true of the Editor as a per- 
son. Whenever in my capacity as Editor 
or as Research Officer I have anything to 
say to my readers, I am, as you are quite 
aware, in the habit of saying it in a signed 
article. When in my editorial eapacity I 
feel impelled to some slight comment upon 
some particular point in a contributed arti- 
cle, | am in the habit of making this com- 
ment in the form of an initialed footnote. 
This does not imply that my comment is 
any more interesting or important than 
yours; merely that I am the person in the 
happy position of being able to comment 
publicly ! 

Occasionally, however, there is a thing, 
or there are things about which I feel moved 
to speak, purely in my function of Editor. 
Just as the Editor of Liberty, on changing 
the size of his page, takes his readers into 


his confidence to tell them what is about 
to happen and why, so in the routine even 
of a technical journal like ours there 
are things about which the Editor is anx- 
ious to talk to his readers. Several such 
things are on my mind at this moment, 
and I shall proceed to get them off it with 
as little expenditure of space as possible. 

First, I shall say a few words about 
the mechanical business of manufacturing 
the JournaL. We changed our printer at 
the end of 1926, again at the end of 1927, 
and once more at the end of 1928. All 
three changes were impelled by the same 
consideration—sloppy proof-reading by 
the old printer. 

As sole editor, I am in a much more 
difficult position in this matter of reading 
proof than I should be were I merely one 
of a group of editors. I have about as 
good a proof-reading eye as one will ordi- 
narily find outside the ranks of profes- 


sional readers; when I come, cold, to a 
page of type, if there is a wrong letter or 
a transposition it usually sticks out and 
catches my attention like a sore thumb. But 
in reading proof on the JourNAu I never 


come to the job cold. Everything that goes 
into our pages, by the time it reaches the 
printer and is by him put into type, has 
been read ragged by me. In many eases 
I am actually the author; in many others 
I have extensively rewritten the text or 
have translated it from a foreign language ; 
and in all other cases I have gone over it 
carefully in my editorial capacity. So 
when proof finally reaches me, I know 
how it should read, and my eye is very 
apt to be tricked into reading it that way, 
slipping over minor typographical inaeccu- 
racies to do so. When I was with the 
Scientific American, this inability to give 
a first-class proof-reading to familiar ma- 
terial was recognized, and each editor’s 
proof was, as a matter of prinviple, read by 
some other member of the staff. Now that 
I am the entire staff I must read my own 
proof and read it as best I can; but in 
doing this I am more than usually apt to 
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overlook errors that have eluded the print- 
er’s proof-reader, and hence I am more 
at the mercy of the printer’s proof-reading 
than I like to be. 

Our readers of three years’ standing 
will agree with me that the JournaL had 
an undue number of typographical errors 
in 1926; and that the efforts made to get 
better composition for 1927 and 1928 re- 
sulted only in getting composition that was 
progressively worse. The condition has 
really been worse than any reader can 
imagine; for instance, in proofs for the 
issue of November, 1928, which were sup- 
posed to have been read and corrected be- 
fore they came to me, I found more than 
eighty cases of wrong letters, transposed 
letters, whole wrong words (foundations 
where the manuscript read fountains, for 
instance), omitted words, ete., m addition 
to the ones that got past me and appeared 
in the printed magazine. 

We have changed our printer again in 
response to this, state of affairs; and in- 
stead of going to a larger shop, as we have 
done each year since 1926, we have tried 
the other remedy of going to a small shop 
where it seems that our work may get a 
closer personal attention. The January, 
1929, issue seems to bear promise; its 
typography was not perfect, but was, I be- 
lieve, better than that inflicted upon us 
by our last printer. So I have high hopes 
that our readers may look forward to a 
year in which Sir Oliver Lodge’s latest 
book will not be cited as Why I Believe in 
Personal Immorality, in which blank ref- 
erences to page 000 will not oceur, in which 
realization will not appear where toniza- 
tion is intended, in which every article 
will carry at the top of every page the ap- 
propriate running head rather than one 
stolen from the article that ended four 
pages back, in which we shall not read of 
divinitory powers or of sensatives, and in 
which the text in immediate proximity to 
a diagram will not be scrambled as it was 
on page 288 of the issue for May, 1928— 
in a word, a year in which we shall have 
an approach to typographical perfection. 
The January presswork leaves something 
to be desired, but that appears to have 
been due to causes that can be controlled. 

Another cause for rejoicing which T 
anticipate will be permanent has to do 
with the date of appearance. Once or 
twice before during my tenure we have 
made more or less of an attempt to get a 


number out on the 15th of the month of is- 
sue, and to maintain that schedule; but 
always some accident or some gross stu- 
pidity on the part of the printer has in- 
tervened. The January issue of 1929 
would have been in the mails on that date 
had it not been for an unforeseeable hitch 
in getting paper for the cover; the Febru- 
ary one will certainly be out by that date ; 
and once having thus caught up, there 
seems every reason to anticipate that we 
can stay caught up. To any subscriber 
whose weak heart may have had an undue 
strain put upon it by the appearance of 
the January number so close on the heels 
of that for December I extend my sincere 
apologies, and my assurance that here- 
after he may be shocked when his PsycHic 
RESEARCH does not come on a date indi- 
cating that-it was mailed in New York on 
or before the 15th, rather than when it 
does. 

Our regular readers were doubtless sur- 
prised at the failure of M. René Sudre to 
occupy his accustomed place in the Janu- 
ary issue. This does not mean at all that 
we have dropped him or that he has 
dropped us; simply that we skipped him 
last month in the interests of the acceler- 
ated publication schedule upon which I 
have just now dwelt. His article appears 
in this issue and will continue to appear 
as of old. 

Even to the most spiritistically inclined 
among our readers, I have never felt in 
the least inclined to apologize fer M. 
Sudre’s strongly anti-spiritistie views. He 
has had extensive experience with the phe- 
nomena of psychical research and they 
appear to him to be emphatically of non- 
spiritistic origin. Aside from the mere 
question of academic freedom which would 
debar a conscientious editor from trying 
to do anything about this, there is another 
cogent reason for allowing M. Sudre te 
present his material precisely as he sees 
it. If after his experience he can feel as 
he does, that is distinctly an important 
bit of evidence which should not be mini- 
mized. At times in my own writing I 
have taken occasion to suggest that M. 
Sudre’s viewpoint may be a trifle warped, 
but that is a very different thing from try- 
ing to exercise censorship over him. Most 
certainly so long as he continues to write 
for us he may look forward to being per- 
mitted absolute uncensored expression of 
his opinions, and our readers may look 
forward to seeing him enjoy that privi- 












lege in the future as in the past. 


But if M. Sudre, with his wide phe. 
nomenal contacts, is strongly entrenched in 
an anti-spiritistie position, others in whom 
we must assume an equal ability and an 
equal absence of initial bias have had con- 
tacts as extensive as his and have reached 
the definite conclusion that the prime mov- 
ing factor in the intelligent control of the 
phenomena is the spirit of a deceased hu- 
man being. Our readers are in the habit 
of seeing Dr. Crandon in enjoyment of the 
same privileges with reference to this in- 
terpretation of the subject as M. Sudre 
has enjoyed with reference to his. It 
seems, however, distinctly in  rder to 
recognize better than we have done the 
degree to which the spiritistic hypothesis 
is held by competent observers, and to do 
this by extending to some one such ob- 
server the invitation to contribute a series 
of papers, with no more definite stopping 
point than M. Sudre’s articles have had, 
in which the contributor shall state and 
justify his spiritistie position as fully as 
he wishes and with as much citation of evi- 
dence as he will. It was with the more 
general idea that he was a person of long 
experience and a good writer that the Trus- 
tees authorized me to arrange with Mr F. 
Bligh Bond to contribute a series of papers 
to our issues of the ensuing year. It was 
with the precise viewpoint which I have 
herein set down that I fell in at once with 
Mr. Bond’s suggestion that such a series 
might well be devoted to what he so baldly 
calls, in his permanent title, his witness 
to the belief in survival. I am sure that 
extreme anti-spiritists will realize the pro- 
priety of all this quite as well as extreme 
spiritists among our membership have 
for so long realized the propriety of the 
Sudre contributions, and even their value 
as a statement of the adverse case and a 
mark at which to shoot. It goes without 
saying that to criticism of Mr. Bond’s spe- 
cific articles our columns will be just as 
wide open as they have been in the past to 
specific criticism of M. Sudre. 


Not as Editor of the JourNAL, but as the 
general editorial head of all the Society’s 
publications, I have another announcement 
of interest to make here. For the past two 
years, in various articles appearing in the 
JOURNAL on the Margery ease, there has 
been running a promise of a complete his- 
torical treatment of this case to be issued 
by the Society in the form of PRocEEptINes. 
Various things have happened to delay 
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publication of this material, not the least 
of which factors has been a degree of un- 
certainty as to the details of the compila- 
tion, and a modification in these from time 
to time as the work progressed. I have 
most persistently refused to be hurried by 
any extraneous considerations or by any 
extraneous urgings; I have felt that speed 
was entirely secondary to the production of 
the most complete and best executed chron- 
icle possible of this highly important ease. 
It has finally appeared that the material 
will require two volumes; and of these, 
the first is now being distributed to those 
members of the Society who are entitled 
to it in the regular course. If you paid dues 
of ten dollars or more for the year 1926, 
you are so entitled; the volume in ques- 
tion is issued, technically, as ProcEEDINGS 
of the Society for that year. If you have 
joined the Society since that date or if 
you were for that year a five-dollar mem- 
ber, your only privilege in regard to this 
book is that of ordering and getting it be- 
fore it is advertised for general sale. Its 
price when thus bought is five dollars; the 
supply is limited; the type has been de- 
stroyed so that no second edition can be 
made; and after a reasonable time has 
elapsed we shall place on sale through reg- 
ular book-trade channels whatever of the 
edition remains. So if you want it you 
will best order it now. 


In this connection it seems advisaktle to 
repeat an announcement which has already 
been made, in Mrs. Derieux’s opening ar- 
ticle in the January, 1928, issue of the 
JOURNAL, but which by some members has 
apparently been overlooked or forgotten. 
In the past, and up to 1925, it has been 
the fixed policy of the American Society 
for Psychical Research to issue every year 
a volume of ProcEEpINas, distinct from its 
monthly JourNAL. The Procreeptines vol- 
ume has been intended as a repository for 
material too extensive or too recondite for 
use in the JouRNAL; the basis for this be- 
ing mainly the fact that the distinction be- 
tween membership classes revolved about 
payment of an additional fee, so that the 
JOURNAL had a larger and a more nearly 
‘*popular’’ audience. But in practice this 
has not always worked out well. There 


have been times when a single connected 
body of material justifying publication in 
ProcEEDINGs form has not been available; 
and when, therefore, the obligation to sup- 
ply such a volume to the members who have 
paid for it has made it necessary either to 











group in one volume numerous short and 
unrelated items, or to publish at length 
something that might better have been is- 
sued in summary or even relegated to the 
documentary files of the Society. 

Accordingly, during 1927 a decision was 
reached to discontinue the regular publica- 
.tion of ProcEEDINGs, and to enlarge the 
JOURNAL to take care of some of the ma- 
terial thus made available for JOURNAL use. 
Under this new policy, whenever the So- 
ciety has a case which by virtue of its 
length or its recondite character, or on 
any other basis, seems suitable for Pro- 
CEEDINGS and unsuitable for the JOURNAL, 
a volume of PrRocEEDINGS will be published 
and will go to all members paying more 
than the mimimum membership fee. But 
there will be no obligation to publish 
such a volume at regular intervals; and 
during the time between the appearance 
of two of these volumes, those members 
who elect to pay more than the minimum 
fee will do so with the idea of supporting 
the Society’s work by just so much more, 
rather than with any intent of receiving a 
definite additional piece of merchandise 
from the Society. 

At the time when the decision to inau- 
gurate this changed policy was effected, 
the Society was in arrears to its ten-dollar 
members to the extent of one PRocEEDINGS 
volume; and with the termination of the 
year 1927 it became a second year in ar- 
rears. This of course is an obligation upon 
the Society. In point of fact the lapse has 
been due, not to lack of suitable material, 
but to the inability of the Society’s staff to 
get quickly into final shape the material 
available. Throughout this period it has 
been the intent to use, for the next Pro- 
CEEDINGS, the growing mass of data aris 
ing out of the Margery case. So that what 
we now finally present is a two-volume 
compilation, serving as the missing Pro- 
CEEDINGS for 1926 and 1927, and at the 
same time bringing publication of this very 
critical case substantially down to date. 
It is the first of these two volumes that is 
now being distributed; the second will 
appear without too much delay, although 
the plan to print in it statements of sup- 
port or of dissent from numerous sitters 
who have read the records of their sit- 
tings published in the first volume will pre- 
vent its immediate appearance. 

It may not be out of place to conclude 
the present little chat between me and my 
readers—though a one-sided chat it is, to 
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be sure—with something indicating in 
more detail the purpose and the scope of 
the volume which I have just announced. 
I can hardly do this better than by ex- 
cerpts from the opening chapter of that 
volume; which, since they are from ma- 
terial of my own authorship, require here 
no quotation marks. 

In a volume previously published 
through the ordinary commercial channels, 
I have given the history of the Margery 
mediumship from its inception in May, 
1923, down to the end of 1924. For this 
purpose there were placed at my disposal 
all the records in Dr. Crandon’s posses- 
sion; in addition to which, I had myself 
enjoyed greater contact with the case than 
any other observer who was not initially 
acquainted with the Psychic and her hus- 
band. The result has been a book which, 
written from the journalistic viewpoint by 
one having no idea that his interest in 
psychical research would ever become 
other than a journalistic one, when judged 
from severe scientific standards has cer- 
tain obvious shortcomings. In spite of 
these, it is the most faithful account pos- 
sible, at first hand and at second hand with 
citation of authority, of the first nineteen 
months of the mediumship. It cohtinues 
to be recognized alike by friend and by 
foe of the medium as the sole primary 
source for at least that part of the history 
of the case prior to its consideration by the 
Scientific American Committee. 

With my strictures upon that Commit- 
tee and its work, it was not to be expected 
that Messrs. Houdini, Prince and MeDou- 
gall would be in accord. I told the story 
of the Committee’s handling of the case, as 
I saw it; and I set down the status of the 
case with the several Committee members, 
as it existed when my book went to press. 
Its further treatment by the Committee, 
and certain changes in the attitudes of the 
individual Committeemen, will be made 
clear by a reference to the several articles 
by means of which the Scientific American 
attempted to beat a decent and orderly re- 
treat from the mess into which it had got 
itself. A fuller statement of MeDougall’s 
viewpoint, with certain criticisms and dis- 
cussions arising out of that statement, may 
be found in this Journau for April, June 
and July, 1925. These documents, and only 
these, need be consulted by one who wishes 
to gain an adequate idea of the Margery 
history to the end of 1924, and of the status 
of the case at that date. 
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As everybody knows, the mediumship 
did not yield to the adverse viewpoints of 
the Scientific American Committee ma- 
jority. The mediumship has gone on and 
on; controversy about it has gone on and 
on; publication of primary reports of ob- 
servations, and of secondary discussion 
and eriticism, alike by the pros and cons, 
has gone on in constantly increasing vol- 
ume. Since my previous book on the me- 
diumship, however, there has been made 
no orderly attempt to bring its history 
down to date in a single, unified discus- 
sion; and the only attempt at a bibliog- 
raphy has been in connection with a most 
biassed adverse critique. The present text 
is aimed at making good the deficiency. 

Just above, 1 speak of the history of the 
case; just below, of the character of the 
mediumship and of other questions of evi- 
dential context. This makes it necessary 
for me to emphasize that the present vol- 
ume has a two-fold purpose and a double 
viewpoint. Wherever the records are un- 


usually precise or the conditions unusually 
adverse to the hypothesis of fraud in gen- 
eral or to that of some particular fraud, 
or wherever it seems possible to deal in 
any critical sense with evidential values, 


this is done. But very often, nothing of 
the sort is possible. In such event, the 
dominant consideration must be the fact 
that, genuine or fraudulent, the Margery 
mediumship is a case of the very first im- 
portance—one which even by some of those 
who regard it as probably invalid, has been 
pronounced the most important case of 
physical mediumship in history. This 
makes it very vital that there be duly set 
down the best possible record of the phe- 
nomena, purely as a matter of history. 
Where no evidential comment is possible— 


and this is the case in perhaps more than 
half of the narrative—it is precisely this 
historical document that I present. The 
reader should be under no difficulty in dis- 
criminating between the two viewpoints; 
and having once pointed out to him the 
necessity of so discriminating, I do not 


‘trouble myself further about doing it for 


him. 


It is not the intent to duplicate in this 
compilation anything that has already seen 
the light in any reasonably accessible pub- 
lication. All such published matter is part 
of the history of the case, and has its due 
place in the present text; but it is given 
that place ordinarily by mere citation, and 
seldom by more than the sketchiest sum- 
mary. Whatever of new matter is neces- 
sary to complete the history of the medium- 
ship over the term herein covered is pre- 
sented. In considerable part, such new 
material consists of seance records, the im- 
mediate responsibility for which will al- 
ways be indicated. In so far as it is neces- 
sary to go beyond the seance records the 
text is mainly of my own preparation, with 
chapters or portions thereof contributed 
by others who happen to be in better con- 
tact with certain of the facts than I am. 
The ultimate result cf all this, if it meet 
my expectations, is a complete account of 
the facts in this remarkable case to date, 
a compiete unity of publication of these 
facts, and incidentally a complete bibliog- 
raphy of all important published matter 
bearing on the ease. In this ultimate re- 
sult my share is that of editor and major 
contributor: a position to which I assert 
my claim solely because circumstances, too 
well known to my present audience to re- 
quire citation here, appear to have nomi- 
nated me thereto. 





AN EXPERIMENT in CARD GUESS 


By RENE SuDRE. 


ISS INA JEPHSON has just pub- 

lished in the Proceedings of the 8. 

R. R. (Vol. 38, Part 109), the re- 
sults of experiments organized by her with 
the purpose of showing the operations of 
the clairvoyant faculty in card-guessing. It 
is a most conscientious compilation, full of 
figures and graphs, and it must have in- 
volved extreme labor on the part of its dis- 
tinguished authoress. She did me the honor 
of inviting me to participate in the experi- 
ments, and it was this circumstance that 
suggested to my mind the reflections pub- 
lished in Psycuic ResearcuH for February, 
1928—which in their turn have provoked 
interesting comments by Mr. J. Malcolm 
Bird appearing in the same issue. In her 
compte rendu Miss Jephson has sought to 
meet my objections; but I must be permit- 
ted to record my judgment that she has 
not done so in a satisfactory manner. She 
recognizes that from the scientific view- 


point, a successful experiment in clairvoy- 
ance where guessing is enormously improb- 
able ought to carry complete conviction of 


a supernormal faculty. If in this connec- 
tion she prefers the statistical method of 
repeated experiments in each of which the 
probability of guessing is moderately sn.all, 
this preference arises out of her feeling 
that this method, on account of tke ele- 
ment of repetition involved, is the most 
demonstrative one available. But unfortu- 
nately, this method also introduces a series 
of hypotheses which are prerequisites for 
the mathematical calculations involved, yet 
which are of such nature as in the ead to 
stand in the way of any serious proof of 
the existence of a supernormal faculty. It 
is this point which I am going to try to 
make clear in the present discussion of 
Miss Jephson’s report. The subject is fas- 
cinating on its merits, and I propose to give 
a complete mathematical treatment in one 


of the large French libraries of pure sci- 
ence. 


Let us recall the conditions of the tests: 
Draw one card face downwards from a 


pack of 52 playing cards and try to 
it. Write down your guess, and the @ 
card. Shuffle the pack and try agm 
times in succession at one sitting. D 
sets of five tests, i. e., 25 guesses in al 

The experiment was carried out by 
persons, giving a total of 6,000 sepa 
tests. 

The first hypothesis introduced extram 
ously by Miss Jephson is that we have ti 
right to apply the statistical method to the 
experiments. If all the 6,000 tests wer 
being made by the self-same person, this 
right would be a little bit more evident, 
though still not absolutely certain; for we 
do not know all the laws of metagnomy, 
and in eases of its intermittent functioning 
we do not know whether 6,000 tests consti- 
tute a sufficient number to make the faculty 
appear with a satisfactory degree of prob- 
ability. Henri Poincaré has treated the 
problem in the following way : 

Pierre plays écarté with an unknown per- 
son who, the first time he deals the cards, 
turns the king (distinetly a winning turn 
at this game). What is the probability 
that Pierre’s adversary is a professional 
cheater? To solve this problem, we must 
make some hypotheses. Poincaré supposes 
that the professional cheat turns a king 
every time he has occasion to do so. Emile 
Borel has objected that this would be most 
improbable, inasmuch as an écarte player 
who turned the-king at. every coup would 
be quickly suspected and unmasked. (The 
objection is of full foree as applied to the 
practicalities of card-playing ; but one won- 
ders whether one is entitled to introduce, 
into a purely mathematical problem, such 
extremes of playing psychology as this.— 
J.M.B.) An adroit trickster, Borel points 
out, would content himself with turning the 
king, say, twice in eight plays, in the long 
run; while the honest player could average 
only one king in eight plays. But then 
Borel, objecting to Poinearé’s hypothesis 
we see has introduced a new one of his 
own. We should further have to make an- 
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othesis in deciding what was the 

probability that Pierre’s adversary 

ickster; for the problem will be 

fo involve this probability. It is 

d with reference to a single game. 

'd be simplified after a large num- 

games, for then the trickster would 

arned (on Borel’s assumption) twice 

ny kings as the honest player. This 

rtion, if it be realized, will be appar- 

But if the proportion be considerably 

ler, that is to say if the trickster cheats 

’ from time to time, at critical moments, 

if the number of games is insufficient, 

aleulation of probabilities would give no 

dication whether he were tricking or not. 

imilarly it is never possiblé to determine 

rer a period of one year or of several 

‘rears that more boys are born than girls, 

Necause the difference is so small (less than 

one per cent) between the total numbers 

of boys and of girls born. For this dis- 

crimination, we need statistics covering a 
hundred years and a billion births. 

To prove the existence of the clairvoyant 
faculty in the case of a subject possessing 
it in very slight degree would perhaps in- 
troduce necessity for even further evidence. 
This becomes even more vital when we make 


any attempt at summation of facts reported 
by a large number of unknown persons. 


No doubt Miss Jephson has numbered 
among her collaborators a certain few per- 
sons who are notably gifted clairvoyantly. 
With these subjects she must have attained 
remarkable results, quite sufficient to estab- 
lish her demonstration. But the greater 
portion of her correspondents remain un- 
known, and of them we must assume in 
large part a complete absence of the least 
psychie gift. Worse: there may well have 
been among them persons of tricky mind 
who would deliberately falsify the tests. 
Miss Jephson does not believe this to have 
been the case, but as an objection of princi- 
ple it remains possible. In including such 
tests in a statistical totalization with the 
others, she has submerged the results of 
real significance and has reduced the latter 
to an order of magnitude falling within the 
limit of error imposed by probability cal- 
culations; thus bringing her whole investi- 
gation into a zone where certitude is im- 
possible of attainment. 

I confess a difficultv in understanding the 
reasons for thus arbitrarily complicating 
the conditions of a test which would be 
conclusive if confined to a single, well-cho- 


sen case. I would inquire whether we 
should seek to prove that a clairvoyance 
exists in some degree in the entire human 
race, falling back for such proof upon a 
considerable number of tests; or whether 
we should establish the reality of individ- 
ual clairvoyance by selecting subjects rep- 
uted to possess that faculty. In this latter 
case we could be content with a small num- 
ber of tests. If we had to prove that a 
man is capable of lifting a weight of a 
hundred kilograms (220 pounds), it would 
not be to bank-clerks and jewelers that we 
should turn for test subjects, but rather 
to longshoremen and athletes. 

A second objection may be advanced 
against the method of the S. P. R., in that 
to the completely accurate divinations 
shown by their reports they add, in their 
final accounting, certain partial or approxi- 
mate divinations which are in truth entirely 
arbitrary. They assume that when the card 
named has some analogy with the correct 
eard, by suit, by value, by color or by 
type (pip eard versus picture card), there 
is still some attenuated faculty of clairvoy- 
ance to be recognized. According to the 
table which I reproduce below, we see that 
to divine or guess the ten of clubs when 
the card drawn was the four of hearts, 
would be regarded as in some degree an 
act of clairvoyance; for these two cards 
have the characteristic in common that they 
are numerical rather than pictorial! The 
table is given at the top of page 83. The 
scoring numbers annexed to each of the 
groups therein indicate the relative val- 
ues attached to each of these types of ‘‘ divi- 
nation’’ by Miss Jephson. We see from 
this that it is three and a half times less 
clairvoyant to mistake a four of hearts for 
a ten of clubs than it is to call it a king 
of hearts; and that the person who recog- 
nizes the heart four, clairvoyantly, for ex- 
actly what it is, has demonstrated almost 
exactly nine times as much clairvoyant abil- 
ity as has the gentleman who takes the 
heart four to be the spade eight. These 
are not merely hypotheses; they are stupe- 
fying hypotheses, which demand explana- 
tion. Leave for a moment the numerical 
values out of the question entirely. I in- 
sist that it is illegitimate to attribute to 
the subconscious the logical and analogical 
procedures of the conscious. Metapsychies 
it is true teaches us that certain errors of 
telepathic transmission occur under laws of 
association and I myself have drawn at- 








CARD 
DRAWN CARD GUESSED 
Heart 4 Heart 4 
Heart 4 Diamond 4 
Heart 4 Spade or Club 4 


Heart 4 Heart Ace to 10 
Heart 4 Heart court cards 
Heart 4 Diamond Ace to 10 
Heart 4 Diamond court ecards 
Heart 4 Spade or Club Ace 


to ten 
Heart 4 Black court ecard 


tention to this. These errors show that the 
supernormal cognition is produced more or 
less like a recollection that springs, more 
or less deformed, out of the memory. Al- 
most always it is a matter of sensorial re- 
eall: a phrase that is heard, a picture that 
is seen, an odor that is smelled—the choice 
between these types being made according 
to the mental predilection of the subject. 
If the subject knows nothing save that a 
eard is involved, and if this card is truly 
the jack of diamonds, he might see a calling 
ecard, a collar of precious stones, a young 
maid-servant, and a dozen other objects or 
persons called up by the association of 
ideas. We easily and gladly admit that 
error masks many acts of clairvoyance and 
makes difficult their recognition as such; 
but when it comes to saying that such 
an act is half a success or a tenth of a 
success, and to introducing this figure into 
a calculation of probabilities, we can only 
recognize a convention which leads to noth- 
ing better than results of purely arbitrary 
character. 

For an even more urgent reason it is 
necessary that we guard against the ar- 
bitrary manufacture, as Miss Jephson has 
done, of classes of results according to what 
seems to us to be an order of decreasing 
association. It is not proved that when 
a four of hearts has been drawn, it is more 
‘‘elairvoyant’’ to guess a four of diamonds 
than a five of hearts. Both these selections 
have evident associations with the correct 
one; but who shall say which is the more 
closely associated? And if it be arbitrary 
to make this pronouncement, how much 
more and how indefensibly arbitrary it is 
to hand down the judgment, as indicated 
in the above table, that the relative values 
of these two acts are in the precise nu- 
merical ratio of 37.71 to 21.12? It is most 
important to throw more light on the state 
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ELEMENTS GUESSED 


CORRECTLY ‘ SCORE 
Value and suit 45.73 
Value and color 37.71 
Value only 29.68 
Suit and type 21.12 
Suit only 16.04 
Color and type 13.09 
Color only 8.02 
Type only . 5.07 
None 0.00 


of mind which has led Miss Jephson and 
her collaborators to quote acts of divina- 
tion as though they were shares on the 
Stock Exchange. They have hopelessly con- 
fused the unknown and alnost indetermin- 
able processes of metagnomy with the ana- 
logical categories of numerical value, sult, 
color, ete., and they have then classified 
these in inverse ratio to the probability of 
their occurrence. ‘This assimilation of a 
difficult subject-matter into an easy one is 
obviously a great advantage for mathemati- 
eal calculation but it is grossly incorrect 
from the viewpoint of the demonstration 
that is to be furnished. It gives an im- 
pression of rigor which is utterly specious, 
in that it has no foundation on any basis 
of convention. 

After this eriticism, I shall say only a 
few words about the system of scoring it- 
self. It was worked out by Mr. R. A. 
Fisher, chief statistician of the Rotham- 
stead Experimental Station. It is there- 
fore to be taken seriously so far as regards 
questions of internal technique. Mr. Fisher 
publishes his method (although in a form 
which the non-mathematician will find 
rather sketchy) in the Proceedings for 
July, 1924 (Part 91, Vol. 34). He regards 
the problem wholly as one of two cards 
drawn at random, one from each of two 
decks of cards. If there were no question 
of clairvoyance involved, one would hardly 
object to this procedure ; it simply visualizes 
the ecard which the operator gets out of 
his head as having been drawn from an 
intangible deck having existence in his 
head, and it is evidently the only way of 
looking statistically at the problem of nor- 
mal eard-guessing. Only, instead of tak- 
ing account merely of the exact coinci- 
dences which would enormously simplify 
the problem and would have left his work 
free from the criticisms which I levy 
against it, he takes into account approxi- 
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against it, he takes into account approxi- 
mate coincidences as well, under categories 
such as those of color, suit, denomination, 
and ‘‘type’’ (see above). One might well 
wonder just how much value attaches, for 
present purposes, to the category of num- 
ber cards as distinguished from court cards. 
But we may let that pass. For right at 
the start, we find that in order to treat 
at all the problem which he sets himself, 
Mr. Fisher is obliged to introduce hypoth- 
eses of the most technical nature: for 
example, that ‘‘if the best class of a group 
of classes occurs in random samples of 
that group once in » trials, its score dif- 
fers from the lowest score in the group 
by a quantity proportional to the loga- 
rithm of n.’’ It is because of such hy- 
potheses as these that Mr. Fisher himself 
declares: ‘‘The problem of scoring a ser- 
ies of events so as to measure appropriately 
the degree of success attained in each trial 
seems to he on the borderline between the 
purely deductive region of mathematical 
probability and the region of arbitrary 
choice.’’ All this, of course, does not in 
the least degree lead one to question that 
his scoring table is correct from the mathe- 
matical viewpoint. From that viewpoint 
it is entirely valid; it is incorrect only 
from the metapsychical viewpoint. Mr. 
Fisher has done nothing more than to 
translate into the language of figures the 
instructions which he has been given. 

In addition to having caleulated the 
scores to be attributed to each category 
of guess, Mr. Fisher has determined the 
mean score corresponding to an extremely 
large number of drawings made from the 
two decks, the one real and the other in 
the subject’s head. This number is 11.18. 
It is then necessary in connection with 
this figure to consider the standard devia- 
tion, which is inversely proportional to 
the square root of the number of tests 
made. For twenty-five tests by one per- 
son, the standard deviation is 2. Hence 
the seore of a series of 25 tests may be 
attributed to chance if it falls between 
9.18 and 13.18. 

To show the degree of unverisimilitude to 
which this method may lead, it is sufficient 
to remark that in a subject whose twenty- 
five tests include one or two which give 
the correct suit, the metagnomic faculty 
is presumed to exist if all the rest of his 
tests give the correct type distinction as 


between number cards and court cards. 
That is to say, if once or twice the heart 
four is guessed to be the heart king, while 
on all the remaining attempt errors are 
made such as giving the spade nine for the 
diamond deuce or the diamond queen for 
the club jack, the subject is clairvoyant; 
but if one or two errors are made of the 
type involved in giving the heart four as 
the club king, he is not! It is even pos- 
sible, under this system, to attain a high 
score and be proclaimed a powerful clair- 
voyant without ever having made a single 
correct guess in the 25 trials. When prob- 
ability figures succeed thus in shocking 
ordinary common sense we may be sure 
that they are based upon false premises. 
The line between the normal and the super- 
normal must be placed quite at another 
level than the one at which these criteria 
would place it. 

If the method used is debatable when 
we limit ourselves to consideration of the 
tests of the individual subjects, it is even 
more strongly so when we consider its ap- 
plication in the summation of all these 
tests into a statistical whole. For reasons 
which we shall examine later, Miss Jephson 
has considered the ensemble of all guesses 
in the first series of five made by all sub- 
jects; then all in the second series; ete. 
To these five grand groups she attaches 
the identifying symbols A, B, C, D, E. 
Then, to give check figures, a statistician 
has imitated the divinatory operations with 
two real, physical decks of cards, thereby 
obtaining scores corresponding to those of 
the clairvoyance tests in all respects save 
that they are obtained entirely through 
chance. [Here again of course we have 
an assumption, and a very large one. If 
so heavy a percentage of the race is clair- 
voyant as to justify the present experi- 
ments at all, and if such absurdly poor 
performances are to be regarded as clair- 
voyant, who is to say that the statistician 
who compiles the check figures is an abso- 
lute zero, clairvoyantly?—J.M.B.] The 
table comparing the two sets of figures for 
the five series is as follows: 

TEST 
SUBJECTS 

13.65 

12.76 

12.73 

12.81 

13.23 


PURE 
CHANCE 
10.75 
11.07 
11.75 
11.53 
10.59 


Series A 
Series B 
Series C 
Series D 
Series E 





Putting these results in the form of 
graphs for better visualization, it is shown 
by Miss Jephson that the curve from the 
actual tests is concave upward while that 
from the check tests is concave downward. 
But this will not greatly impress the math- 
ematician, for he will remark first of all 
that the probability curve attained in this 
way is an experimental curve and as such 
is less interesting than the one obtained 
by application of the law of deviation.! 
And above all, the mathematician will note 
that in spite of the enormous scale of 
operations adopted by Miss Jephson, the 
results of the great guessing experiment are 
very close to those that would be got by 
chance. The mean difference for the five 
series is 1.89 whereas the score by exact 
divination would be 45.73. In fact the 
general average corresponds to the divina- 
tion of a nine of diamonds as an ace of 
hearts or a queen of spades as a jack of 
clubs. One who ealls this clairvoyance is 
satisfied with a very small result. We 
ought clearly to recognize that this great 
collective experiment tends strongly to 
prove that the faculty of clairvoyance does 
not exist in the race as a whole. This is 
what we should expect on the basis of the 
considerations to which we have just been 
giving attention. It is entirely paradoxical 
to expect that the use of a great number 
of subjects that serves so well under sta- 
tistical method to prove the existence of 
the properties common to all of us, can also 
make apparent the existence of exceptional 
properties. Statistical calculations would 
never prove the existence of centenarians. 

We may come now to the discussion of 
a law which Miss Jephson claims to have 
revealed through her experiment and to 
which she applies the name ‘‘the law of 
fatigue.’’ Muscular fatigue in man was 
studied first by Mosso, later by numerous 
experimenters; it constitutes today a pro- 
found and indispensable element in our 
knowledge of the scientific laws underly- 
ing muscular activity. The fatigue curve 
is an easily interpreted one, showing values 
for force which constantly decrease with 
increasing time. The decrease is not uni- 
form, and there occur in the graph one 
or two points of inflection. And we may 


(1) I do not propose here to go into the mathematical 
development of this matter. It would fatigue the general 
reader and it is out of place anywhere other than in a 
technical review.—R. S. 
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go on to admit that intellectual fatigue 
ought to be susceptible of representation 
in corresponding curves, although this sort 
of fatigue we cannot measure with springs 
or weights. 

It is permissible to believe that the met- 
agnomic faculty has likewise its curve of 
fatigue. But to support this belief it is 
necessary to make an hypothesis identical 
with the one that we had to make in order 
to regard this faculty as capable of func- 
tioning with different degrees of success: 
it is necessary to assume that the metagno- 
mic faculty is a continuous function, cap- 
able of regular diminution like muscular 
force and capable of producing results 
more and more deficient. Now not only is 
this hypothesis a long way from proof, 
but it is hardly reasonable. We may much 
more rationally suppose that this function 
is discontinuous, that it is exercised in 
flashes under a determinism of which we 
remain totally ignorant. The fatigue curve 
would then be inapplicable to it; this curve 
can have rational relationship only with the 
efforts which we make to translate the met- 
agnomic revelations into appropriate lan- 
guage. These efforts are analogous to those 
which we make in remembering, and it 
is in this sense that the term ‘‘appropriate 
language’’ has just been employed. And 
fatigue of memory is seen only after not- 
ably long exercise. After an hour or two 
of complicated and often dramatic visions, 
a clairvoyant like Pascal Forthuny still 
scores superb successes. And certainly he 
will have spent far more psychic energy 
in such a demonstration than he would in 
the mere divination of five playing cards, 
one after another. When we know as we 
do that clairvoyant success is visibly in- 
fluenced by a number of other factors such 
as desire to please, vanity, pleasure over 
the last success or fear of failure to come, 
we must have a large aprioristic doubt 
that there exists a true law of fatigue in 
matters of clairvoyance. 

But let us see what the experiments tell 
us. The seores for the five series of tests, 
if we are to interpret them rigorously in 
prima facie terms, attest a lowering of the 
faculty for the second guess, followed by 
an increase for the third and then by an- 
other fall between the third and the fifth. 
Why this immediate fatigue followed by 
a restoration and then by a new fatigue? 
This is the more explicable, since if I un- 
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derstand Miss Jephson’s personal tests 
aright, the curve with her is inverse: it 
is the second series of tests that shows the 
best successes, after which the faculty 
seems to regress almost to the level of the 
chance scores. In this event we should 
have to superpose upon the phenomenon 
of fatigue a phenomenon of training, which 
would bring it about that a given act is 
more easily achieved on repetition than on 
first performance. 


It is probable that, whatever the form 
of the curve, its explanation is to be sought 
in new factors. In the diagram furnished 
by Dr. Walter Franklin Prince and deal- 
ing with the sixty guesses of twelve Amer- 
icans, we have to explain why the curve 
is a descending one right up to the fourth 
test and why it then rises, without other- 
wise departing from the zone of the chance 
scores. But then one understands with dif- 
ficulty how Miss Jephson has been able 
to speak of a fatigue curve when all the 
diagrams which she has published have dif- 
ferent forms. There is even one in which 
divination was better for the fifth series 
ihan for the first: the alleged curve of 
fatigue is entirely replaced by one of prac- 
tice. 


I would conclude these reflections with 
the remark that the S. P. R. inquiry has 
had the incontestable merit of demonstrat- 
ing to us the impotence of certain statistical 
methods to establish the reality of clairvoy- 
ance. But was it necessary to go to all 
the labor to prove this? As I have said, 
a single experiment suffices when the im- 
possibility of an explanation on the basis 
of chance is established not alone by the 
calculation of probabilities but equally by 
simple common sense. We may admit that 
a monkey, tapping by pure chance on the 
keys of a typewriter and reproducing this 
article, would have performed a miracle not 
in the least further removed from likeli- 
hood than certain feats of individual eclair- 
vovance. We may provoke the oeceurrence 
of such phenomena by turning to clairvoy- 
ants. We ean even provoke their repeti- 
tion, if we are sufficiently patient and suffi- 
ciently adroit. Natura non imperatur nisi 
parendo, 

Is this saying that collective experiments 
are entirely useless? I do not think so; 


but two conditions must be adhered to. 
In the first place we must work with se- 
lected subjects, known to possess some meta- 
psychical ability; and in the second place 
we must completely discard the notion that 
there may be partial successes with which 
it is profitable for us to deal. Let every- 
thing be counted as a complete failure 
which falls short of fully accurate divina- 
tion, even though it involve two ecards so 
similar as the four of Hearts and the four 
of Diamonds. While we are as ignorant 
of the procedures of clairvoyance as today 
we are, it is far better to err on the side 
of under-estimate than on that of over- 
estimate. 


But to this collective method of experi- 
ment I greatly prefer the method of suc- 
cessive tests with the same person. If one 
wishes the matter to have official recogni- 
tion it is easy to institute a control of some 
sort. Under the severe appraisal of re- 
sults just indicated, calculation of the value 
of what has been got is the simplest thing 
in the world. If we get as many as four 
successive divinations, each having a mod- 
erately high improbability, we shall have 
implied to any common sense judgment the 
existence of a metagnomie faculty. But I 
find in Miss Jephson’s report one person, 
Mr. Saltmarsh, who has divined five series 
of five consecutive tests—a performance 
which it is absolutely impossible to attrib- 
ute to chance and which forcefully thrusts 
into the face of all science the demonstra- 
tion which science demands. Why Miss 
Jephson has not seen fit to confine her re- 
port to this single episode of Mr. Salt- 
marsh I do not understand; it would have 
been vastly more convincing to the ineredu- 
lous than all the scores and all the dia- 
grams. And her own personal record in 
the tests would have been instructive, for 
she too appears to have the clairvoyant 
faeulty. It is given to hope that she may 
be moved to another series of these ex- 
periments, with a small group of psychie- 
ally endowed subjects, and without address- 
ing her questionnaire to persons as miser- 
ably un-psychical as I myself am; for 
such persons with their stupid guesses 
merely pervert the demonstration which she 
is so properly anxious to bring to the at- 
tention of the international scientifie elite. 
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By H. C. Wrieut 


T is often difficult to determine our own 
reasons for doing a thing, but if I un- 
derstand myself rightly, my main rea- 

son for making out the following report 
is the hope that through some fortunate 
circumstance I may be enabled to include 
some hint or fact that may eventually be 
of some help in solving the problems be- 
fore us. If such hints or facts are included, 
I hope that someone may sometime see them 
with brighter eyes than mine—for I am 
willing to admit that while the ineidents 
to be told happened after I had given seri- 
ous study to the subject for over fifteen 
years and that since they happened I have 
given a full quarter of a century of even 
more serious study, yet even at the present 
day, I do not ‘‘understand.”’ 


I do not understand why writers so gen- 
erally seem to feel that they need plead 
to ‘‘Science’’—as though ‘‘Science’’ were 
some great and authoritative personage— 
to give more attention and eare to psychic 
matters; for it is well known that some, 
yes, many, of the world’s greatest scientists 
have given much of their time and best 
thoughts to the subject and are wholly 
eonvineed of the reality of psychie phe- 
nomena—though they are as vet unable to 
explain. 


Let me also add at the start that I am 
well aware of the frailties and short-com- 
ings. of memory; of the part that imagina- 
tion often plays in such eases; ete., ete.; 
and especially of the lack of evidentiality 
of notes made at the time and long since 
lost. But I am not upon trial, so am not 
writing this at all in the way of evidence. 

To those who might think I have been 
unduly eredulous or have been innocent- 
minded enough to have allowed myself to 
have been fraudulently imposed upon, I 
would say simply that I am quite familiar 
with the trick work of professional ‘‘medi- 
ums,’’ both by my reading and through 
my observation of them. I have known 
many mediums; and my acquaintance in 


many cases has been close and friendly 
enough that they made no secret to me as 
to the methods they employed. It is evi- 
dent why I do not mention names. Yet 
I will say that one of the most successful 
impostors I ever met—I mean who had 
one of the most puzzling and successful 
set of tricks, including everything from 
slate-writing up to full-form materializa- 
tion—admitted to me confidentially that in 
his belief the only time that he had ever 
witnessed any genuine psychic phenomena 
was in having once seen the levitation of 
a table under *‘satisfactory conditions.”’ 

To those who are familiar with the his- 
tory of psychic phenomena I would say 
that twenty-five years ago (the time at 
which the occurrences of this report took 
place), | was in some ways associated with, 
and my views were well thought of by, such 
men as Dr. Richard Hodgson, Prof. James 
H. Hyslop, and many others of their class. 
If my views and opinions were thought 
worthy of some attention then (I am think- 
ing especially of the case of Mrs. Piper). 
I cannot help but believe that the added 
experience of twenty-five years has added 
materially to their value. 

The series of seances of which I speak 
continued over a period of several weeks, 
although, to simplify the report, I will 
mention the events, generally, as though 
they had all occurred upon the one evening. 

Our ‘‘cirele’’ consisted of six people :— 
G. W. (to whose agency we attributed the 
phenomena), Miss N. 8. (who later became 
the wife of G. W.), Mr. and Mrs. B., and 
myself and wife. 

Speaking generally of the people in the 
circle, I would say that we were all good 
friends, all enjoyed fully each other’s con- 
fidence, were all greatly interested in the 
subject and worked in complete harmony. 
To mention the individuals in the circle 
more especially, I would say that: 

G. W. was probably about 26 years of 
age (some ten years younger than Mr. B 
and myself). He was a teacher or Profes 
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sor of Physics and Chemistry in the local 
High Schools, and was one of the best 
educated young men it was ever my good 
fortune to meet. I had met him a year or 
more previously, being introduced by Mr. 
B. These two had conducted some experi- 
ments in hypnotism—B. as the operator 
and G. W. as the subject—and this fact 
had something to do with bringing about 
the introduction, for Mr. B. knew my in- 
terest in that subject. Shortly after the 
acquaintance was made the hypnotic work 
was carried on to a far greater extent. 
Usually I was the operator and G. W. the 
subject. Mr. B.’s and my methods were 
quite different; ~we usually classed his as 
‘*hypnotic’’ and mine as ‘‘mesmeric’’—at 
any rate, we seemed to produce different 
phenomena, and G. W. preferred my work. 
I will say nothing further regarding the 
hypnotic work here, except that we suc- 
ceeded in producing much phenomena 


which are still unexplainahle—I mean not 
only unexplainable to myself, but still un- 
explained by any of the later authorities. 
I would like to add just one word further 
regarding this hypnotie work, and that is, 
that I attribute our success largely to the 


fact that we learned very early that it was 
all ‘‘ foolishness’’ to produce illusions in the 
subject, and consequently never afterwards 
used that principle. Our work then was 
really productive of valuable, and, as I 
say, of unexplainable results. Meantime G. 
W. was undergoing what a spiritualist 
would view as some development in the 
trance state. At his home with his family 
he began to produce phenomena (so his 
family reported to him, for he was, of 
course, uneonscious of it), about which he, 
himself, was very skeptical. He thought 
his family were not strict enough observers ; 
he saw the possibility that he might him- 
self, during tranee, be using trick work 
which was totally foreign to his normal 
mind and disposition. So our cirele was 
formed very largely to determine these very 
points. In all my association with G. W., I 
have always found him to be absolutely 
honest and dependable. In religion he was 
inclined to believe in what might be termed 
a higher form of spiritualism. He was 
a ‘‘sensitive’’ and ‘‘psychic’’ in the widest 
and best meaning of the words. 

Mr. B. was a ecool-headed man and an 
able observer. He was a hypnotist and 
fair operator of the common school. He 


was not at all ‘‘sensitive,’’ or ‘‘psychic.’’ 

Mrs. B. was something of a ‘‘sensitive,’’ 
that is, she had been in trances, both hyp- 
notice and ‘‘spiritualistic’’; but the results 
of her work were usually of doubtful value. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. B. were Catholics, 
but I am afraid were not very strict in 
their adherence to that faith. 

Miss N. S. was inclined to be a Theoso- 
phist; perfectly honest and of fine char- 
acter. 

Of myself, I would only mention one 
particular. My experience has led me to 
believe that somehow my make-up has in- 
cluded some element of both poles of the 
psychie world; which I think is somewhat 
unusual. That is, for example, the ability 
in telepathy to send and to receive appears 
quite evenly balanced ; and in other psychi- 
cal matters the same principle appears to 
apply. 

I give a diagram of the room in which 
our seances which I am to describe were 
held. This is not drawn to scale and prob- 
ably in some of its minor relationships is 
not altogether accurate, nevertheless it 
gives a sufficient representation of the phys- 
ical environment. The chairs were occu- 
pied as follows: 

A: Mrs. Wright 

L: Mrs. B. 

G: G. W. 

N: Miss 8. 

B: Mr. B. 

H: Myself; 
and this arrangement, once decided upon, 
was not changed. 

The diagram will emphasize that the 
eabinet was not a mere thin shell stand- 
ing free in a corner of the room as is so 
usually the case, but that it was actually 
a walled-in compartment, like a closet, be- 
tween the stairway wall and the wall run- 
ning from the sitting-room door to the 
alcove archway. We were in my own home, 
which I had built myself; so I am able to 
testify with absolute confidence that the 
only opening of any description into the 
cabinet was that at the front, about the 
width of an ordinary doorway. Over this 
we hung always a curtain, as indicated by 
the wavy line in the drawing. 

It was decided that none of the sittings 
should take place in the dark, and the 
room was always fairly illuminated by the 
gas light (partly turned down) on the side 
wall at ‘‘X.’’ It will be seen from the 
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diagram that the light shines directly on 
the entire circle and on the curtain of the 
cabinet. 

It was agreed that each of us in turn 
should, alone, arrange the cabinet for an 
evening’s seance, and for that seance no 
one else be allowed to enter the cabinet, 
either during the day or evening; except 
that G. W. was not to be allowed in the 
cabinet at any time, day or evening. 

For one further word about the illumina- 
tion, I would say that I, myself, am fully 
convinced that the powers themselves that 
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producing the necessary mental attitude— 
concentration, attention, ete.—especially 
for the beginner; but all this applies to the 
medium and his mental attitude, and not 
at all to the psychic powers which he rep- 
resents. 

G. W. in entering the trance state usu- 
ally did so easily and, as a general thing, 
with very little, or none, of the muscular 
contractions, ete., which are so common 
with most mediums. I have seen him in 
complete mesmeric, somnambulistic, trance 
when his general appearance was so near- 
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produce psychic manifestations are utterly 
indifferent as to whether there is or is not 
illumination. (Of course I am excepting 
any instance in which the phenomenon 
itself depends upon the light, as in photog- 
raphy; but our work did not include any 
such exception.) And, speaking only of 
genuine mediumship, I also understand 
that many mediums are successful only in 
the dark; but I am convinced that with 
these it is only a matter of habit or custom. 
There is no doubt that darkness helps in 
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ly normal that Mr. B., his previous ope- 
rator, was completely unable to detect 
either the beginning or end of the trance, 
and this although he was talking to him 
(believing him to be in the normal con- 
dition) at the moment the trance ended, 
when I touched G. W. on the shoulder and 
told him he ‘‘ was all right.’’ 


During this particular series of seances, 
G. W. while entranced was ‘‘under the 
control’’ of a personality who represented 
herself as a little girl about twelve years 
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vld, and whom we shall eall ‘‘ Margaret,’’ 
omitting the quotation marks hereafter. 
She claimed no kinship to anyone present, 
nor made any effort to identify herself; 
nor did we make any effort to identify her. 

In this connection I might also men- 
tion here that during this series no attempt 
was made by any of us to communicate 
with any known person. And, so far as 
we know, there was no attempt by any 
known person to communicate with us. 
When personalities were in any way men- 
tioned, they were unknown to any of us. 

All occurrences took place, or at least 
originated, in the cabinet. 

Our conversation during seances might 
be classed as quite normal, in tone and 
subject, though, naturally, it turned usu- 
ally upon the happenings, or hoped-for 
happenings, of the evening. And Mar- 
garet often joined in, taking the natural 
character of a little girl. Margaret did not 
in any ease claim to be the originator of 
the ‘phenomena witnessed, although she 
always knew what was going to happen. 
She always treated the ‘‘forces’’ (use 
whatever term you wish) as personalities, 
but, except in one case which I will men- 
tion later, always referred to them simply 
as ‘‘They.’’ That is, she would frequently 
say, ‘‘They are now going to’’ do thus and 
so, following with a description of the ex- 
pected phenomena. 


We usually joined hands in the circle. 
though we were always permitted to break 
the cirele if any occasion arose therefor. 


THe First EvENING. 


[ had prepared the cabinet by placing 
in it a small stand, as indicated in dia- 
eram; and there was a guitar standing 
on the floor at the extreme end, against 
some shelves containing specimen minerals, 
antiques, ete., which I did not think it 
necessary to remove. I also placed the cur- 
tain, as indicated. 

G. W. had not been long entranced when 
Margaret seemed to become frightened, and 
said, ‘‘That old fellow don’t like it a bit; 
he’s awfully mad, and he’s going to tear 
everything to pieces.’’ We tried to calm 
her, and asked who she meant by the ‘‘old 
fellow.’? Amongst the curios on the 
shelves I had inadvertently left a couple 
of skulls, one a Mexican and the other an 
ancient Aztec, apparently an old man. It 
was to this latter that Margaret evidently 





referred. It didn’t do the least bit of good 
for me to assure Margaret that ‘“‘he was 
a nice old fellow,’’ that I wasn’t the least 
bit afraid of him, that I was quite sure he 
didn’t mean to hurt anyone, ete.; and when 
an uproar of noise in the cabinet indi- 
cated the overturning of the stand and 
shelves—it sounded as though everything 
had been thrown to the ceiling and then 
dropped to the floor—Margaret became so 
frightened that she broke the circle and 
(in the physical habiliments afforded her 
by her possession of G. W.’s physical 
shell) ran out of the alcove. 

We all of us, of course, followed Mar- 
garet to the: sitting room, and I learned 
at once that, although Margaret was 
‘*oone,’’ yet G. W. was experiencing trou- 
ble in coming out of the trance. He de- 
scribed it as not being able to ‘‘get down,”’ 
or ‘‘get back.’’ The pupils and irises of his 
eyes (which were of course now open) ap- 
peared to be hardly more than pin points, 
giving almost the entire eye-balls the ap- 
pearance of being blank white; and he had 
to approach the gas light (now turned on 
full head) to within a few inches to see it, 
when he said that it appeared only a point 
of light at a great distance. 





Perhaps if I describe how we overcame 
the difficulty, it may help some one some 
time when placed under similar cireum- 
stances. I told G. W. (after having the 
women, who were quite thoroughly fright- 
ened. leave the room), to come and stand 
against the wall and be quiet for a few 
moments. G. W. had perfect confidence 
in me, and was always willing to listen to 
my instructions. I told him to close his 
eyes and be perfectly quiet and calm for 
a few moments, and that he would then be 
able to tell me just what to do to help him 
to become himself and all right again. In 
a few moments he told me to simply rub 
his eyes a little bit. I did so, and in a 
very few moments more he was all right 
in every way. 


I give the above paragraph especially 
because I have all too often witnessed hyp- 
notie and similar experiments when it was 
evident to me that the subject was pain- 
fully aware of his exact condition while 
the operator’s knowledge (or conscious- 
ness) was simply a collection of ignorance 
and mistakes. In other words, the sub- 
ject’s ‘‘subliminal’’ mind knows its con- 





















dition (and the remedy, if remedy is 
needed). 

I shall conelude this ‘*First Evening’”’ 
by saying that upon entering the cabinet 
we found the stand overturned and the 
rest of the contents of the room in con- 
fusion, justifying fully the noise that had 
been heard; but that nothing had been 
broken or otherwise injured. 

The above is the only instance during 
the entire series where G. W. made any 
attempt to leave his chair during a se- 
ance. 

We frequently asked Margaret to ad- 
vise us as to what we should do to get 
better results. And this brought the ex- 
periment with a glass of water. 

LEVITATION OF A GLASS OF WATER. 

Margaret had instructed us to place a 
glass of water on the stand in the ecab- 
inet, and ‘‘They would fix some medi- 
cine’’ for me (for some slight indisposi- 
tion). On the following evening I had 
done as instructed, by having placed the 
glass of water on the stand. It should be 
recollected that the glass of water during 
the seance is (while on the stand) quite 
out of reach of anyone in the circle, and it 
is a complete physical impossibility for 
G. W. to touch it in any way. 

Margaret finally tells us that ‘‘They are 
now fixing the medicine.’” And upon our 
enquiring what to do, she gave instrue- 
tions as to how the medicine was to be 
taken, ete.; and then said, ‘‘They are going 
to bring it out to you.’’ The glass ot 
water then came out through the eurtain 
and was held suspended in the air directly 
before my face at not more than twelve or 
fourteen inches distance. We had every 
opportunity of observing it, for it re- 
mained suspended fully (I should say 
without having actually timed it) three 
minutes, and we were absolutely unable to 
discover any physical means of support. 
After becoming fully satisfied, I asked Mar- 
garet if I should take it away, but she re- 
plied, ‘‘No, you must let Mrs. W. take it 
down.’’? Mrs. W. then ‘‘took it down’’ 
and handed it to Mr. B., who placed it on 
a small stand outside the circle of chairs. 

Although, as I have said, during our 
eareful examination of the glass we had 
been unable to discover any support for 
the glass, yet Mrs. W. always insisted that 
in removing it she, then, distinctly touched 
the “‘fingers’’ that were holding it in sus- 
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pension. She insisted she felt them though 
she could not see them. I have tried to 
make it clear that no one in the circle 
could have produced the results without 
their connection with it having been at 
once detected. As for the sensation Mrs. 
W. experienced, of *‘feeling the fingers,’’ 
we attributed that (at the time) to imagi- 
nation. 

LEVITATION OF, AND PLAYING ON, A 

MusicaL INSTRUMENT. 

The reports of the levitation and playing 
of musical instruments had been of such 
common oceurrence that I was looking par- 
ticularly for anything of this kind. So 
upon Margaret’s saying that ‘‘they were 
going to play upon the guitar’’—which was 
at the extreme back end of the cabinet—l 
listened carefully for what was to follow. 

The strings were picked lightly, in the 
same way that a careful person who was 
not familiar with the instrument might 
pick them. It was not awkwardly done; 
that is, the touch of the fingers was not 
audible. I mean that usually in listening 
to an awkward player the noise of the fin- 
ger touch is distinctly audible and sepa- 
rate from the ‘‘ping’’ of the instrument. 

he playing was continued for several 
minutes, but was all on open strings; that 
is. the guitar was in no ease fingered. It 
was easy to conceive how one with a lively 
imagination might have heard this as any 
number of pleasing tunes, but, in fact, it 
seemed evident to me that there was no 
attempt to play a ‘‘tune.’’ 

Margaret then told us that ‘‘they’’ were 
gvoing to bring the guitar out to us. And 
in a few moments it ‘‘floated’’ out; I ean 
hardly use any other expression than 
‘floating’? in describing its passage 
through the air. It stopped in the middle 
of our cirele and remained suspended in 
the air a few inches above the level of 
our heads. We were given every oppor- 
tunity of observing it for quite several 
minutes. The body of the instrument was 
towards me and the neck from me. The 
instrument approached me finally and be- 
gan a downward movement towards my 
head. (I might mention here, parenthet- 
ically, that sinee the first evening, when I 
had made the remark that the Aztec ‘‘was 
a nice old fellow,’’ ete.. there had been, 
when opportunity offered, a perpetual at- 
tempt at kindly and good humored joking 
with me.) The movement of the guitar 
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was slow, and I easily avoided being hit by 
moving my head to one side. It would then 
rise and start over again with a new aim. 
I would then move my head to the other 
side. This was repeated a number of times, 
until finally Margaret told me to take the 
guitar down and put it away. 

In trying to account, by any ordinary 
means, for the movement of the guitar, it 
must be remembered that it and every 
member of the cirele is visible during the 
later movement, and that the beginning 
of its movement takes place at the extreme 
end of the cabinet, absolutely out of reach 
of any one in the circle—a distance of at 
least eight feet from G. W. 

* * K * * 

It seems a strange thing to me that an 
otherwise ‘broadminded and ‘really wise 
man can have such a feeling of certainty 
that he ‘‘knows it all,’’ and at the same 
time have such an inner prejudice that he 
allows himself to say, as Lord Kelvin does, 
that, ‘‘I hold myself bound to reject every- 
thing that tends to the acceptance of this 
wretched superstition of animal magnetism, 
turning tables, spiritualism, clairvoyance, 
and rappings. There is no mythical 
seventh sense. Clairvoyance and all the 
rest are but the results of mal-observation 
combined with intentional imposture prac- 
ticed on simple and credulous minds.’’ 


Why should any man of science (or 
otherwise) contradict a thing which is un- 
known to himself, and which does not con- 
tradict anything that is really known to 
him? The following by Prof. Charles 
Richet seems a much fairer conclusion: 

‘“We have read and re-read, studied and 
analyzed the works written on these sub- 
jects, and we declare it vastly improbable, 
and even impossible, that eminent and up- 
right men such as Sir William Crookes, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Reichenbach, A. Rus- 
sel Wallace, Lombroso, William James, 
Schiaparelli, F. W. H. Myers, Zollner, A. 
de Rochas, Ochorowicz, Morselli, Sir Wil- 
liam Barrett, Ed. Gurney, C. Flammarion, 
and many others, in spite of their close 
attention and their scientific knowledge, 
should all have been duped over and over 
again a hundred times by tricksters or 
have been the victims of an astounding 
credulity. It is not possible: that they 
should all be and always have been so blind 
as not to perceive frauds necessarily gross; 


so incautious as to form conclusions where 
no conclusion was legitimately possible; 
and so unskillful as never to have made a 
single unexceptional experiment.’’ 

I am ;making this report, admittedly 
faulty enough, yet perfectly satisfied that 
these men, from their own experience, 
would agree that the facts which I am try- 
ing to emphasize are true. 

TELEKINESIS AND THE SPECTACLES. 

There oceurred during the series much 
movement of smaller objeets which I need 
not give in detail here. For example, at 
different times the hair of Mrs. B. and Mrs. 
W. would be taken down, and the hairpins 
removed, and generally thrown at me. (I 
have already mentioned these light touches 
of apparently good humored joking.) And 
the hair would be taken down even when 
the ladies had taken especial pains to pre- 
pare it in such a way, by tying, as to make 
it ordinarily quite difficult to do so. 

Mrs. W. and Mrs. B. always insisted that 
they could feel the hands that were undo- 
ing their hair. They would tell us so while 
the movement was going on, which made us 
especially observant of everybody in the 
circle, to be certain that everyone was in 
place and absolutely in no way connected 
(at least physically) with the movement 
of the hair or hair pins. 

In connection with this, I would speak 
of the movement of my spectacles. The 
spectacles were of the ordinary make 
with the bows going well around back of 
the ears. I wore them at all times, and it 
was necessary that they should fit snugly 
enough so that they should not easily be- 
come accidentally displaced in my work. 

I felt the spectacles being removed, but 
was absolutely at a loss as to how it was 
being done. They were neither ‘‘pushed’’ 
nor ‘‘pulled.’’ The sensation was exactly 
as though the spectacles were removing 
themselves. I tried for weeks afterward to 
have other people remove them, in every 
conceivable way, but it seemed impossible 
to reproduce the same sensation that had 
occurred in the cirele. I find it impossible, 
for example, either to remove them myself 
or to have any one else remove them, with- 
out readily feeling the touch of the fingers 
and there was no touch of that kind in the 
original experiment. The spectacles were 
earried to the extreme end of the cabinet 
and left lying on the floor. 
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INDEPENDENT WRITING. 

As I have already said, we would fre- 
quently ask Margaret for instructions or 
advice intended to improve the character 
of the phenomena. This led to asking if 
it would be possible for ‘‘them’’ (the forces 
in the cabinet) to write the instructions. 
To this Margaret replied that if I would 
place paper and pencil in the cabinet on 
the following evening ‘‘they would try.”’ 
The following evening we had placed an 
ordinary pad of writing paper and lead 
pencil on the stand (that is, Mr. B. had 
placed them, for it was his evening for 
making the preparations in the cabinet). 
When the proper moment arrived for the 
writing, we all plainly heard the attempt. 
We then heard the pencil roll off the stand 
and fall to the floor. The result, upon 
later examination, proved to be short 
serawls which were unintelligible. The 
lead pencil marks were positive and cer- 
tain; but we were greatly mystified as to 
why the ‘‘forees’’ so long as they were 
able to use the pencil at all should so 
easily lose it and then, apparently, be un- 
able to find it again. 

The following evening, it again being 
my turn to arrange the cabinet, I once 
more made preparations for the writing. 
Wishing to be sure on all points, I first 
made a tablet of paper. I did this in the 
printing office, selecting the paper, cutting 
it in the machine cutter, and gluing it 
myself. Cutting it to an odd size left it 
a practical impossibility for anyone to 
make a duplicate leaf, as I let no one see 
or touch it until after our seance was fin- 
ished for the evening. I also tied the pen- 
ceil to the tablet with a shoestring. 

Margaret told us when ‘‘they’’ were 
about to begin the writing. We could 
distinctly hear the movement of the pencil 
and paper. Margaret said ‘‘they’’ would 
bring it out to me. We distinctly heard 
the leaf being torn from the tablet, and 
it then came out to me, in the same manner 
as the glass of water and the \guitar, 
‘*floating through the air,’’ to be deposited 
in my lap. The writing in this case was 
clear and perfectly legible. None of us 
was expert enough to say that it resem- 
bled any known person’s handwriting. The 
subject matter was confined strictly to in- 
structions as to how to conduct our circle, 
as were all communications of this kind; 
for, as I have said before, we made no 


attempt at communication with any known 
person, nor any attempt at identification. 
Our work in this series was confined strict- 
ly to learning what we could of the phys- 
ical forces being used. This, and similar 
writings, were not signed. 

Neither at this nor any later time have 
I ever been able to find a flaw with this par- 
ticular experiment. And, for that matter, 
this is true of practically the entire series; 
certainly of those parts of which I am mak- 
ing any mention. 

Thousands of people who are overly ered- 
ulous would say that in this matter of the 
writing I am making much ado about a very 
small, or common, affair. But, for my part, 
I would say that I have met and known 
an untold number of very famous ‘‘slate 
writers,’’ ete.; yet, throughout more than 
forty years of wide and varied experience 
along these lines this was the only case 
where I knew that the writings were genu- 
ine and independent. 

x * a * * 

In saying, as I see I have done previous- 
ly, that all phenomena ‘‘originated in the 
cabinet,’’ it should not be taken that I am 
referring to the ‘‘absolute origin’’ of the 
phenomena. The meaning is simply that all 
eases of single or connected phenomena 
first became evident to us in the cabinet. 
That is, I am not at all bringing up ‘the 
question as to whether the ‘‘force’’ origin- 
ates with G. W., or with the circle as a 
total, or is an entirely independent force. 

A few of my own conclusions drawn 
from these experiences are: 

{[ became convinced (though it was not 
proven, as proof was not thought of in 
this respect) that the physical force used, 
or able to be used, was greater than my 
own physical powers. 

Everything that oceurred appeared to 
be directed by intelligence—apparently, 
an ordinary human intelligence. ‘‘Its”’ 
will, or choice, or motives, were independ- 
ent from, or different from, those of any 
of the sitters; though all could frequently 
be brought in accord. 

Margaret always appeared to under- 
stand what was going to take place, yet 
always seemed, like the rest of us, to con- 
sider herself merely an observer. The 
only distinction between her and ourselves 
seemed to be that she evidently had some 
means of direct communication with 
(what she called) ‘‘them.’’ 
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Mi&ASUREMENT OF FORCE. 


We had no instruments with which sci- 
entifically to measure the quantity of force 
used, for (at that time) we were not par- 
ticularly interested from that point of 
view. Yet, to give a rough idea, I shall cite 
the following instance: 

I had asked Margaret if I could go into 
the cabinet with ‘*them,’’ and see what 
‘*they’’ could do. She seemed to be mak- 
ing some mental inquiries concerning this 
for. several moments, and finally said, ‘‘It 
is too late now, tonight. They are nearly 
through. But if you will go up to the 
cabinet, they will see what they can do.’’ 
(In considering everything afterwards, I 
was very glad I had not been allowed to 
enter the cabinet, for, as it stands, it left 
everyone in the circle absolutely positive 
that no one had ever entered the cabinet at 
any time during the seances. 


In following Margaret’s directions, [| 
released myself from the circle and stood 
up close to the cabinet facing the curtain. 
To do this I separated the chairs A and L 
just enough to let my hips touch the shoul- 
ders of both Mrs. W. and Mrs. B., so that 
neither of them would be able to make any 
particular movement of which I 
be unaware. In our circle we were always 
fair-minded enough to watch closely the 
movements of everyone else in the eirele, 
and not merely to watch G. W. Thus, our 
taking turns in arrangement of the eab- 
inet was so that each of us could individu- 
ally become self-assured as to the results. 

Of course the circle was now at my back 
and out of my line of vision, but to make 
my own self-assurance as great as possible 
I asked that ‘‘they’’ exert the force on 
the top and front of my head, placing my 
forehand and top head against the curtain. 
The sensation, to me, was exactly the same 
as though two hands—ordinary everyday 
hands—with the curtain between us, were 
rumpling up my hair. And this was more 
or less forcibly done. Enough so, in fact, 
so that I finally asked ‘‘them’’ to push 
on my head as hard as possible. The 
‘“‘hands’’ then started a steady push, con- 
tinually getting stronger, until I had to 
lean forward thoroughly braced with my 
feet to keep from being thrown over. It 
became strong enough, in fact, so that I be- 
‘ame thoroughly convinced that ‘‘they’’ 
could have overthrown me if so desired. 


would . 


Of course this is not a scientific state- 
ment of how much power is used, but, per- 
sonally, it is quite convineing. 

% * % * co 

One question always (and with reason) 
asked by investigators is, ‘‘Was the me- 
dium a professional?’’ So I would add 
here that G. W. was not a professional 
medium. In fact, he had some what you 
might almost call religious scruples against 
ever using his mediumistic powers in a 
money-making way; had some notions, I 
think, that he would lose those powers if 
he should thus ever profane them. 

Of the doings of ‘‘professional’’ medi- 
ums ‘‘I have nothing to say,’’ either in this 
or in any other report that I have ever 
made. I took that ground fully twenty- 
five years ago. I was visiting Lily 
Dale, and made arrangements to attend 
the seance of their most noted ‘‘material- 
izing’’ medium. I was a stranger to all 
concerned. I explained that I was con- 
nected with the press and would be glad to 
report fully all that pleased me, and at the 
same time I made it clear that if things 
were unsatisfactory, why, then ‘‘I had 
nothing to say.’’ After attending the se- 
ance, and fully exposing (to myself) the 
medium, and in such a way that the me- 
dium knew fully that she was exposed 
to me, and yet not to the balance of the 
audience, the ‘‘manager’’ asked me how I 
liked it. I told him I had thoroughly en- 
joyed myself, but, so far -as ‘‘reports”’ 
were coneerned, ‘“‘I had nothing to say.”’’ 

NOTEs. 

In the deseription of the suspension 
(levitation) of the glass of water and the 
guitar, [ might have mentioned that dur- 
ing our efforts to learn the means of sup- 
port no one touched either of them (as 
could have been done, say, for the purpose 
of learning how much resistance would be 
shown). However, it will be understood 
that if any one had touched them, this 
touch in itself would have destroyed the 
value of the evidence to the balance of the 
circle. 

At times to be more fully assured that 
G. W. could in no way (physieally) be 
connected with the phenomena, I would 
draw his and my chairs a little closer to- 
gether (it will be seen on the diagram that 
we faced each other) close enough that I 
could place my foot on his. Then, with my 


face near his, I would engage Margaret in 
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conversation through his lips while the 
phenomena (the writing, for example) 
were taking place. This gave me the assur- 
ance of sight, hearing and touch all at the 
same time. 

As to any of the phenomena having been 
effected or in any way influenced by an 
outside person, I will say that no other 
person than the above mentioned six was 
permitted to enter the rooms, not only 
during seances but at any other time dur- 
ing the continuance of the entire series. 

The literature of the day contains so 
much about the ‘‘conditions’’ required by 
a ‘‘medium,’’ that I am hesitant about 
adding anything to it. Yet I am quite 
confident that a very large part of such 
instructions, both on the side of the me- 
dium and on the side of the investigator, 
is very wide of the mark and quite aside 
from the real issue. To be sure a medium 
does need proper conditions—the same as 
a musician, an electrician, in fact any 
workman in any line of endeavor. 

Paderewski is going to play the piano 
for us here in a few days. Who would- 
have any doubt but that a ten-year-old boy 
with a tin whistle could make his complete 
performance a failure? The leading thing 
that a genuine medium needs (aside from 
good commonsense behavior) is an inter- 
ested, appreciative audience. 

I never met a genuine medium who 
really insisted upon absurd ‘‘conditions,’’ 
and I never knew a really good investiga- 
tor who would think of insisting upon 
absurd requirements. 

I was in close touch with G. W. for a 
period of something like ten years, during 
which time our mutual study and experi- 
mentation in psychic phenomena was prac- 
tically continuous. However, the above 
gives the main results of the ouly time dur- 
ing this period when we gave any especial 
attention to the ‘‘physical’’ phenomena; 
our real interests lay in the ‘‘mental’’ in- 
stead of the ‘‘physical.’’ In our last con- 
versation which brought out any mention 
of the above incidents, we both agreed that 
it was our most ‘‘puzzling’’ experience, 
for, to both of us, the mental phenomena 
seem more natural and simple. We both 
had the feeling that we were more nearly 
“in touch’’ with the mental, and that with 
the mental we had come nearer to the ap- 
proach towards understanding. 
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A PartiAL BELIEF CONCERNING 
TELEKINESIS. 

I, myself, am somewhat inclined to be- 
lieve that we have psycho-physical power, 
undeveloped and but little used. Or, to 
put it in a little different way, I am in- 
clined to believe that we have, within our 
subeonsciousness, an undeveloped and little 
used psychic ‘‘power of direction’’ of an 
unknown physical force and that this ‘‘di- 
rection’’ and use may take place outside 
of, as well as within, the physical body. 

This belief is not quite as far-fetched as 
might appear at first sight. 

For example, in writing these words, I 
am, to some extent, conscious of directing 
the movements of my fingers and hands, 
but am in no wise conscious of the actual 
physical foree itself that is brought into 
play. In fact, I do not understand that 
physical force, and I very much doubt 
that anyone else entirely understands it. 

Now when we take into consideration 
the known facts that we can psychically 
affect and direct very much else (through 
telepathy, mental suggestion, ete.) at a 
distance, it seems quite possible to me that 
we might also become able psychically to 
direct a physical force outside our own 
body. 

And looking at certain phenomena, 
taken step by step, the above does not 
seem entirely unreasonable. For example, 
to consider one of the most commonly 
known sets of facts, step by step: 

(1) A number of persons form a circle 
for ‘‘table tipping.’’ They sit around the 
table, each with his hands on the table, 
the hands of each touching those of his 
neighbor. (The table tips, ete.) 

(2) The ‘‘magnetie cirele’’ formed by 
each touching his neighbors’ hands is 
broken and discontinued. (The table tips 
the same as before.) 

(3) One after another is excused from 
the table. (And the table continues to tip.) 

(4) Finally there are only (say) two 
persons left at the table. (And it con- 
tinues to tip.) 

(5) The hands instead of resting fully 
upon the table are allowed merely to touch 
it with the finger tips. (And it continues 
to move.) 

(6) The hands are removed entirely and 
with no physical touch the table moves. 
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(7) Without’ any physical touch there 
is levitation of the table. (Of course I 
am aware that in most cases the movement 
of the table ceases long before this final 
stage is reached.) 

In those cases where mediums have been 
able to cause the levitation of a table, or 
other article, it is quite common for them 
to make some corresponding physical 
movement, as though they were actually 
making a physical and mental effort to 
cause the movement. I believe Eusapia 
Paladino commonly made this physical 
movement with its apparent physical and 
mental effort. This effort is something like 
that which the billiard player will some- 
times make after the shot has been made, 
in the apparent endeavor to ‘‘pray’’ the 
ball in the desired direction. Who has 
not seen a golfer do the same with a close 
puit? However, in my report concerning 
‘Gq. W.’’ there was none of this physical 
movement on his part, nor was there any 
‘‘effort’’? on his part which became at all 
apparent to any of us. 

I think my step-by-step example will 
appeal to those who have experienced all 
the steps. To others it will probably be 
without force. And to those who have 
had the experience I do not hesitate to say 
once more that [ am inclined to believe 
that we may become able psychically to 
control physical matter at a distance. 

* * * * * 

In whatever I may have said in this 
paper, there is no intention of either as- 
suming, or contradicting, a spiritual state 
of existence. It seems neither appropriate 
nor necessary to enter into that phase of 
the subject. And it would be very dif- 
ficult to make any concise statements of 
my conclusions so far as that part of it is 
concerned. 

Perhaps I will not be entirely misunder-. 
stood when I say that I am fully assured 


of a spiritual state of existence, and that 
there is no separation between us. Conse- 
quently our acts are ‘‘independent’’ in 
appearance only. 

My partial belief in a personal psychic 
direction of a physical force at a distance 
is probably largely influenced by the fol- 
lowing facts: 

In our experimental work (I am speak- 
ing especially of that of G. W. and my- 
self) we gradually produced evidence to 
show that whatever could be done by a 
person in the mesmeric state (or trance) 
could also later, by proper development, 
be accomplished by that same person in 
the normal state (or at least in a state 
that can properly be called normal). 

The similarity between the hypnotic 
trance and the ‘‘spiritualistic’’ trance is 
too well known to need mention here. And 
it did not occasion us much surprise when 
we were able to produce very much of the 
‘*spiritualistic’’ trance phenomena in the 
mesmeri¢c trance state. 

This evidence, of course, never became 
entirely conclusive ; and for the simple rea- 
son that as soon as we had become able to 
carry any one set of phenomena success- 


fully throughout all three states, a new, 
and deeper, problem would oceur in the 


first. I have already mentioned that the 
main part of all our experimental work 
was confined to the ‘‘mental’’ instead of 
the ‘* physieal.’’ 

If it should ever become fully proved 
that we have the power of controlling mat- 
ter at a distance (for example, if it should 
ever (become known, and ‘‘understood’’ 
that the happenings mentioned in this re- 
port originated and were earried out fully 
by any one, or all six, of us), I eannot see 
any reason why this should at all affect 
any belief in a spiritual state of existence. 
If we have any such power, I have no 
doubt that spiritual beings have it also. 
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My Witness to the Soul’s Survival—II. 
By F. Bulan Bonp 


HERE are two distinct methods of 

approach to the subject of the survival 

by the human personality of bodily 
death. Each of these is based upon ex- 
perimertal proof in the first instance that 
the forces of the living human organism 
are capable of being set in action inde- 
pendently of the physical body and its 
ordinary functions, and can be made ac- 
tive outside the body. The first of these 
deals with the action upon material bod- 
ies. It includes the phenomena of telekin- 
esis or movement of objects; levitation of 
the actual person who may be the source of 
the force employed; of what may be called 
telechemia, or chemical action, such as oe- 
curs in certain experiments with photo- 
graphic plates; of precipitation of writing 
or pigments; and of the production of 
apports or the converse phenomenon in 
which objects are removed from an en- 
closed area by psychic agency. “he List 
may be lengthened, but these are some of 
the main phases which ordinarily occur. 
The second method of approach deals with 
the action of the mind of the living in- 
dividual in relation to the mind and per- 
ceptions of others. The transference of 
thought, or of visual or auditory impres- 
sions come under this head, and the prac- 
tice of hypnotism deals with them in many 
interesting forms. The phenomena of 
lucidity and clairvoyance are included, as 
well as the metagnomy or awareness of 
things, persons or events normally unknown 
to the pereipient, and often remote in place 
or time. Crystal vision, automatic writ- 
ing, the ouija board, and the divination 
from objects through the power of psy- 
chometry are cases in point. The latter has 
given proof of the remarkable fact that the 
human personality leaves its impress upon 
certain objects with which an individual 
has been associated and that in this sense 
the personality—though in a latent form— 
survives for an indefinite time the period 
of association. But, so far, we are not 
dealing with the question of survival. Our 
first step is to prove the forces of the human 


personality capable of action outside the 
body and independent of its sensible con- 
trol. We thus prove the existence of an 
organism which we must call ‘‘psychic’’ 
because it makes use of some immaterial ve- 
hicle. And since the forces are subject to 
direction, then it follows that the powers of 
mind are involved and that these powers 
transcend the limitations of the body. Now 
these principles are proved. They have 
been demonstrated a thousand times and in 
a hundred different ways, utterly heyond 
any sort of challenge or question. For the 
sceptic to doubt them is at this date merely 
to betray a wilful and therefore culpable 
ignorance. For the psychie researcher or 
advanced student to maintain an apologetic 
attitude about them, or to hesitate in af- 
firming them in the face of denial is sheer 
weakness and harmful to the cause of 
truth. Individually some of our best in- 
vestigators, men trained in scientific meth- 
od and loyal to science, such as Sir Oliver 
Lodge, whom we may well regard as the 
Dean, today, of psychical science, have had 
the honesty and courage to make a full 
avowal of their conviction—a conviction 
which in Sir Oliver’s case not only covers 
the ground I have indicated but goes be- 
yond this to the admission of a reasoned 
belief in the survival of the personality. 
For this courage, this act of service, we 
honor and admire him. Nor should we 
be backward in following his lead and shar- 
ing his candor. And I state this as my 
firm conviction, that ere long we as a cor- 
porate society of experimental workers will 
be bound to make collective affirmation of 
this principle: that there is in man a psy- 
chie organism subject to the direction of 
Mind and Will, and able to function in- 
dependently of the physical system and be- 
yond the limitations of the body and brain. 
EVIPENCE OF A PsycHIc ORGANISM 

I shall now relate a few instances gath- 
ered from my own experience which have 
given me proof of the existence and ac- 
tivity of organized psychic forces directed 
by intelligence and manifested in the pres- 
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ence of a human subject—a medium—from 
whom they are apparently derived. 
years ago I and a friend, Mr. R., were 1n- 
vited by the Misses B. to attend some sit- 
tings at their house in Torre, Devon, the 
medium being the wife of a petty officer 
of the English navy, living at Torquay. 
Her mediumship was of the physical order, 
the phenomena being of the telekinetic 
kind. She did not appear to me to go into 
deep trance, but as we sat in a close cir- 
cle, and in subdued light, no artifice on 
her part was possible. At one of these sit- 
tings, many heavy objects in the room were 
moved and lifted. One of the fire-irons 
was brought under the table at which we 
sat, and my leg was firmly tapped by it. 
Later, a small grand piano on the top of 
which our hands lightly rested, was im- 
pelled with great force in my direction and 
[ was pinned by it against the wall. At 
another sitting at the medium’s own house, 
and in fairly bright light, while. we were 
all singing, the fire-irons were all moved 
to beat time with the rhythm of the song, 
and were again brought outside the fender. 
At the suggestion of the medium, who sat 
on my left, [ held my pocket-handkerchief 
suspended by my right side with its point 
not far from the floor and in this position 
I felt it pulled with considerable force 
towards the flocr, and my counter-pull was 
stronely resisted. 

In Bristol, about the year 1893, I en- 
countered two non-professional mediums. 
One of these was a young photographer’s 
assistant, Mr. Hackett. The most note- 
worthy phenomenon in his ease was the 
production of lhghts—sometimes three or 
four simultaneously, like phosphorescent 
dises of fair size. The other case was that 
of a servant-girl in the home of a Mr. M. 
in King Square. Bristol. Her forte was 
telekinesis. I have seen her put her fingers 
on the extreme end of a heavy tall boy or 
chest of drawers well over feet in 


five 
length and, I should say, feet in 


four 


height, and although in this position it was 
impossible for any of us to move this very 
weighty piece of furniture, yet after a short 
intervai, the opposite end of the tallboy 


was jerked foreibly upwards and _ then 
brought down heavily upon the floor sev- 
eral times in quick succession. 

! was reminded of this experience a short 
time before I left England when at the 
rooms of Mr. Hannen Swaffer a very un- 
expected manifestation of this power of in- 
fusing motive force into heavy furniture 


Some : 


was again offered me. Among Mr. Swaf- 
fer’s private friends is a Mr. X., an ac- 
complished musician, who possesses also 
some psychic gifts of a peculiar nature. 
There were, I think, some six or seven per- 
sons present, and at the time I speak of 
we were not sitting in a circle, but were 
seated about the room, enjoying a piano- 
forte recital by Mr. X. I was seated close 
to the pianist, my chair being parallel with 
the instrument and against its end so that 
I could watch the movement of his fin- 
gers while enjoying his music. The room 
was well lit. Presently I got a shock. The 
piano tipped forward and began to rock. 
Upon its top surface were several objects 
of bric-a-brac, one being a heavy vase or 
ornamental flower-pot. I was alarmed lest 
this should slip forward and erash upon 
the keyboard, and I jumped up and made 
a movement to forestall such accident. But 
nothing of the sort happened, although the 
rocking of the upright piano was sustained 
for awhile. Then, without warning, a most 
amusing incident occurred. ‘There was a 
sharp clatter upon the keys, and a shower 
of little pearly ecollar-studs such as laun- 
dresses use for fastening the necks and 
cuffs of shirts returned from the wash, 
fell on the keyboard and rolled thence to 
the floer. Meanwhile the pianist had not 
taken his fingers from the notes. After he 
had finished, we picked up the studs from 
the floor and I counted fifteen of them. 
But this was not all that happened on that 
evening. After a short interval we were 
all standing, engaged in conversation, and, 
if [ remember rightly, enjoying some light 
refreshment provided by our hostess, and 
[ believe I am right in saying that our 
backs were turned to that part of the room 
where stood an old-fashioned sideboard on 
the ledge of which was displayed a eol- 
lection of silyer. There was a loud me- 
tallic tinkle and a erash. We turned. to 
see the silver on the floor, and some of it 
actually underneath the foot-rail of the 
lower or cabinet part of the framework. 
During the period 1921-1926 I was as- 
sociated with the British College of Psychic 
Sciences in London, as the first Editor of 
their quarterly, Psychic Science, and in this 
capacity it fell to my lot to examine many 
mediums, some of whom came from Euro- 
pean countries and others from America. 
In one case, with a male medium, an Eng- 
lish native, a fairly heavy table was brought 
from 2 point without the cirele and 
dropped heavily but quite accurately into 








the middle of the ring. This was done in 
the dark. I had several trial sittings there 
with Frau Silbert. I cannot defend this 
medium from the suspicion that she (or 
her controls) would oceasionally supple- 
ment her mediumistie powers by resort to 
a more normal mode of producing phenom- 
ena: but this 1 ean and do assert, that when 
seated next her, around a small table be- 
neath which various small metal articles 
had been deposited on the floor, I have 
seen down by her ankles a luminous process 
appear vaguely moving on the surface of 
the earpet, and the said small articles have 
been moved and often brought up on to 
the table-top. And on two occasions a 
metal stylus has been used during the sit- 
ting to inseribe within my silver match- 
box and within other articles such as watch- 
covers, the name Nel!, roughly but legibly 
enough, in a fine scratched line. An open- 
ing in the center of the table-top was de- 
vised by the Principal of the College, and 
this could be covered by a sliding lid. 
Articles from beneath the table would be 
brought up through the aperture. At my 
suggestion a cloth was laid over the open- 
ing and from the underside of this we 
were able to observe the movement of some 
object which would press up against the 
cloth from the underside. I could feel this 
object. It was like a hand, or at least, 
fingers, and seemed responsive to the con- 
tact of my own. Since the lady’s feet 
were not under observation by me, I should 
not attach too great importance to this epi- 
sode. But I think that the most adroit 
operator would have found his knees an 
obstacle in the extremely cramped space 
here available for foot and toe manipu- 
lations. 


I pass on to Melzer, the Austrian me- 
dium, with his many phases of ‘‘control,”’ 
of which the outstanding one was an Ori- 
ental impersonation. During this, his 
whole appearance seemed to change in a 
way truly remarkable. This control sig- 
nalized the production of apports in the 
shape of small bloodstone or jasper ring- 
stones which he would appear to pick out 
of the ashes of an incense-dish before him 
and hand to each of the sitters in turn. 
But in one of his other characters, the ap- 
ports took a more striking form. At one 
sitting towards the end of April, the table 
was covered with wild flowers, primroses 
and hedge-violets, fresh and moist with 
lew. And it was impossible that Melzer 
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should have secreted these upon his per- 
son, since he was carefully searched before 
entering the seance-room (which was 
sealed) and was dressed in engineer’s over- 
alls with wrists and ankles tied, and no 
pockets open. At another sitting, I was 
asked to play on the harmonium, and while 
I did se, my face being turned to the cir- 
cle, the medium, in full view, raised his 
left hand and arm back over his shoulder 
into the curtained cabinet-space behind his 
ehair. The hand was certainly empty when 
it reached the curtain, but on its return 
it was as certainly filled with a long- 
stemmed flower. And thé flower was in- 
teresting, for this reason: When he first 
went under control, at the beginning of the 
sitting, we were invited to specify the par- 
ticular sort of flower we should prefer. We 
deliberated and finally chose carnations, be- 
lieving that at that time of the year they 
would, although procurable, be more dif- 
ficult to produce than any of the season’s 
wild flowers. I need hardly point ovt that 
to specify a flower would render it the less 
likely that such flower could be provided 
for the occasion. In this ease, anyhow, 
there is the sitters’ free choice and the an- 
ticipation is that carnations would have to 
be brought from some outside place, and 
possibly from a distance. But the long- 
stemmed flower in the hand of Melzer was 
a red carnation, and it was handed with 
a polite solemnity to a lady sitter by him. 
Six times more the process was repeated, 
and the last specimen was bestowed upon 
myself with a courteous bow, as much as 
to say ‘* Thank you for the music.’’ I took 
the flower home and a friend of my daugh- 
ter very carefully severed the stem at the 
right point and succeeded in potting it and 
making it strike root. It lived long enough 
to produce two more blooms. 

It was during my association with the 
College that Hannie, the little Austrian 
maid, came to the house with a terrible 
record of ‘‘poltergeist.’’ No one would 
keep her as a servant, and she was prac- 
tically outeast when the MeKenzies took 
pity on her and gave her a home in Lon- 
don. This girl was under careful obser- 
vation all the time she was domiciled at the 
College, but no watehfulness elicited any 
evidence of trickery. Yet the phenomena 
continued not only in her preseree or 
neighborhood, but even in one or two of 
the upstairs rooms. The ‘‘haunting’’ grad- 
ually faded out as the girl’s health im- 
proved, but not before a bill of breakages 
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of some importance was incurred. There 
was a humorous side to the proceedings of 
our Council when the account for damages 
by the ‘‘poltergeist’’ amounting to sixty 
pounds sterling—say $300—was presented 
and passed by us. 

I would again repeat that in adducing 
these instances of telekinesis I am not as 
yet embarking on the question of survival. 
That there is some intelligent directive 
agency coupled with the power displayed 
is obvicus. That the power is manifested 
through the subconscious nature of the liv- 
ing persons engaged is also quite plain. 
Once set in motion the action is, for them, 
just as involuntary as the control of the 
heart beats or digestive system; but unlike 
these functions it transcends the personal 
physique. Where a medium is engaged, 
there is difficulty in holding apart this 
simple aspect of the problem from the 
further one of survival, because it is the 
abnormal characteristic of all such phe- 
nomena, that they claim to be the work 
of alier. personalities and usually of de- 
ceased ones. It may be permissible here 
to remark that if we pin ourselves to the 
hypothesis that such phenomena are the 
work of a subliminal mind strictly per- 
taining to the medium (as e. g., a minor or 
subordinate personality set free to act dur- 
ing partial or complete hynosis), then we 
are practically driven to the admission that, 
even in the case of a normally truthful 
subject, the subconscious is a habitual ro- 
mancer. and quite regardless of truth since 
it persists in impersonation. Let us dis- 
miss these reflections. It suffices that we 
are in presence of an organized psychic 
force acting with intelligence and through 
the subconscious or involuntary nature of 
those engaged in its production. Later I 
shall raise the whole question of the sub- 
conscious instrumentality, of which we 
know so little, and of which that little has 
been made more perplexing through the 
confusions of speculative theorists. Science: 
explains the unknown by means of the 
known. ‘To explain things by reference to 
the subconscious is no explanation at all. 
[It is an appeal from the unknown to the 
even more unknown, and this is not science. 

PHENOMENA ApArtT From ANY MeEpIuM 

I shall now give a few instances of the 
occurence of telekinetic effects occurring 
within my own experience in the absence of 
any person who could act as the medium for 
them. In the first case to be recorded, there 
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was no history of phenomena until a litle 
over a year ago, when the advent of a young 
English butler seems to have set in activity 
certain latent forces of a psychic order. 
The house is that of my friends with whom 
I have been residing for some fifteen 
months past. It is a large and cheerful 
house not many miles from Boston and 
close to the sea. One of the rooms on the 
second floor is known as the pink room, 
and during the winter of 1927-28 it was 
occupied by a trained nurse who attended 
on my friends, who had both been out of 
health. Immediately over this room was 
the butler’s bedroom. There had been some 
experiments made with table-tipping and it 
had been found that he possessed unusual 
power in this. Messages of a veridical 
kind had been obtained both in this way 
and in automatic writing. But nothing 
systematic had yet been tried owing to the 
invalid condition of members of the house- 
hold. On the 27th of January, 1928, the 
nurse informed me that for about two hours 
during the night before she had heard 
noises in the room overhead like the mov- 
ing of furniture; also that there were two 
or three knocks on her door, but on coming 
downstairs into the music room I found 
the nurse and butler both there and lunch 
not ready. The latter assured me he had 
not been upstairs to call me. The same 
phenomenon occurred on several occasions 
and was noticed by others in the house. 
On the 20th of February, in the evening 
my hostess and the nurse called my at- 
tention to a sound like the rocking of a 
chair in the room over the pink room. I 
heard the sound repeated at intervals. On 
going downstairs I found the room vacant. 
Near the foot of the bed was a small rock- 
ing-chair. It was not far from the win- 
dow, which was open. I suspected that the 
draught might have eaused the rocking. 
The butler came up and closed the window. 
He also removed his coat, which was hang- 
ing over the back. I then brought the 
chair forward to a point further from the 
window and opposite the end of the bed. 
placing it centrally upon a small square of 
carpet. I also, while the window was still 
open, placed a newspaper in front of the 
fireplace to see whether the air would move 
it, but I found that there was no appreci- 
able movement. We then adjourned to the 
room below and after a short interval the 
sound of rocking was again heard by me 
and by at least two other persons in the 
room. We listened for footsteps on the 
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landing or floor above, but heard no sound. 
Neither did anyone pass up or down the 
stairease. The floor was only normally 
resonant in the room over. After about 
fifteen minutes interval I again went up- 
stairs and entered the room. I found the 
chair had been shifted on the carpet, and 
one of its rockers now rested on the edge 
of the square nearest the bed. The move- 
ment had been lateral, and not in the na- 
ture of a push, since in that case chair 
and carpet would have moved together. It 
appeared to have been lifted so that it had 
slid. The distance was at least four inches 
from its former position. I now replaced 
the chair on the center of the square and 
measured its distance from the bed-rail by 
tape. It was 19Y2 inches. I locked the 
door and we all went into my friend’s bed- 
room next to the pink room and elose to 
the staircase. We waited about twenty 
minutes with the door open so that the 
passage of anyone across the landing or 
up the stairs must have been noticed. There 
was but one key to the butler’s room and 
that one I held. Three of us then visited 
the butler’s room. We found the chair 
turned half-round so that it now faced the 
bed. The upright, whose edge had been 


19'4 inches from the bed-rail, was now 


43% inches from it. It is certain that no 
one could have entered the room during 
my absence. Therefore the movement of 
the chair cannot be explained normally. 
On the following day I again placed the 
chair, measuring its distance as 441% inches 
accurately. On revisiting the room, which 
had been locked as before, I found the 
measurement less by half an inch. 

[ have repeatedly witnessed telekinetie 
phenomena at the house of Dr. and Mrs. 
Crandon in Boston occurring in the ab- 
sence of any person who could influence 
their production. For example, on two dis- 
tinet occasions I have ealled and found 
the inner or glass door to the entrance 
lobby closed with the latch which can only 
be lifted from within. I was privileged 
to walk in when I might find the door open. 
On both these oceasions, before I had time 
to press the electric bell, the latch was 
clicked and the door opened a few inches. 
And on going inside I found no one in 
the hall. 

Time out of number when I have come 
in, and have been crossing the hall on my 
way to the stairs leading to the floor above, 
[ have been greeted by a lively air from 
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the victrola which stands by the foot of 
the stairs, although no one has been by to 
start it.1 Again, when sitting down to sup- 
per with the Doctor and his wife, the vic- 
trola will often start. On Wednesday, 
January 9th of this year, the same thing 
happened and I asked that it might be re- 
peated. Almost at once on my request this 
was done. We were seated at table. Only 
the Japanese butler was near the machine 
and he was some three feet away at the 
time. Again, as I was leaving, as I passed 
the vietrola on my way to the hatstand, 
it started—the third time that evening. 
Dr. Crandon was on the stairs behind me 
and his wife was near the front door some 
six feet in advance of me and quite as far 
from the instrument. I need no further 
proof of telekinesis! 

The phenomenon of apports being proved 
in my Own experience so many times must 
find its place in my philosophy of facts. 
What it obviously involves is the extension 
of the psychic agency to an indefinite dis- 
tance: certainly beyond the confines of the 
house or garden. Again, as to the produc- 
tion of phenomena without the presence of 
any person in the room in which they oc- 
curred, this may either imply the involun- 
tary use of the psychie’s powers for im- 
mediate action in another place, or it may 
imply the storage of forces derived from 
the psychic at some previous time, the ac- 
cumulation being drawn upon by some in- 
telligent agent subsequently at will. The 
latter hypothesis is supported by an amus- 
ing experience of mine at the house of 
Margery last year. I am not giving the 
full reeord here nor the attestations; 
merely a mention of the curious cireum- 
stance which occurred. I was there one 
evening when an impromptu sitting was 
suggested by Margery, only one or two oth- 
ers being present. As everything was quite 
informal, Margery said she would like to 
take her cat up with her. This is a mag- 
nificent creature, a large tawny-and-white 
Persian. Accordingly she took her seat 
in the ‘‘old cabinet’’ with the eat in her 
lap and we made our cirele and the light 
was turned down. Soon Walter greeted 
us and some conversation ensued. Then 
he was silent for a while, and presently 
we all observed a luminous appearance 
over the table, like a tall pale flame. This 
seemed to move slightly and vary in height. 
Then came Walter’s voice, ‘‘Here, some- 


(1) A systematic account of the heretofore unpublished 
vagaries of this victrola will appear in the second volume 
of the Proceedings of the A. S. P. R. for 1926-7.—J. M. B. 
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one, take this animal out; it’s croaking.’’ 
The sitter on Margery’s left bent over and 
took up the cat from her lap. It was quite 
comatose and stiffened. He opened the 
door and placed it outside, where appar- 
ently it soon recovered its normal state. 
Walter then explained that he had bor- 
rowed the cat’s ‘‘ectoplasm’’ and that was 
what we had seen as a flame on the table. 
Asked what he intended to do with it, he 
said he should store it for future use. It 
was just so much ‘‘electricity’’ and was 
the same, he said, no matter whetber he 
gathered it from the human body or from 
that of an animal. But ‘‘pussy’’ would 
not feel the loss after a short time. The 
cat was certainly none the worse for Wal- 
ter’s draft upon its psychic energies, but 
for about two days afterwards Margery 
remarked that it showed an odd sort of 
aversion from her and would run away 
when she approached. Whatever we may 
think of Walter’s explanation is iramate- 
rial. We have to consider two related 
facts: (1) the trance-like condition of an 
animal coneurrent with (2) the appear- 
ance of a luminous column; from the 
coupling of which events we may draw 
some useful inferences. I will now speak 
of the luminous substance. 


To this substance, which is physical in 
a sense and yet does not fall into any of 
the usnal eategories of matter, the name 
ecloplasm was first given, to signify that 
it was substance projected outside the body 
of a medium The word teleplasm has since 
been preferred, as indicating its activity 
at a distanee. In its primary state it is 
invisib!s and intangible, a ‘‘substance of 
energy,’ and would seem to justify Wal- 
ter’s description of it as electricity. But 
it is in its secondary or condensed eondi- 
tions that we usually observe it, as a pro- 
tean matter, plastic or rigid, capable of as- 
suming various forms and on analysis show- 
ing nothing differing from the constitution 
of the human body. At times it is lumin- 
ous, at others, non-luminous. But in the 
phenomena of telekinesis, there are two to- 
tally distinet methods by which these ef- 
fects are produced, and it depends upon 
the nature of the experiment which meth- 
od is chosen. Walter uses both. An ap- 
preciation of this fact is very important to 
our seience. For the routine effects of 


levitation, the handling of objects, the mak- 
ing of thumbprints, ete., a rigid redlike 
process is formed, with something in the 
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shape of fingers at the tip for manipula- 
tion purposes. But in the more recent ex- 
periments with the glass bell-box, the bal- 
ances, and other apparatus, there is no such 
physical instrument employed by him. In- 
stead, he makes a local concentration of the 
energy and this is independent of the body 
of the medium and unaffected by the in- 
terposition of any substance between. 
Thus, when the bell is rung within the 
glass bell-box (to the interior of which 
there is no physical possibility of access) 
I and many others have been allowed to 
take the box in my hands and earry it about 
the room, and also to turn a full circle 
with it, and the bell will continue to ring. 
Again, with the balances, when the heavy 
pan, weighted with four discs, rises and is 
seen to rise in red light, contrary to the 
law of gravitation, I have not only passed 
my hand and arm all round the appar- 
atus without intercepting any teleplasmic 
rod, but have taken the apparatus in my 
hands and turned a circle without affect- 
ing the condition of equipoise. 

The same principle has been witnessed by 
me in a really beautiful little demonstra- 
tion of which I shall gave an account. 
Against an opaque glass surface, lit from 
behind by electric bulbs, is silhouetted the 
object to be moved by psychie power. The 
sitters see a delicate balance with glass 
beam and standard, and pans suspended 
by fine cords. Into the right-hand pan I 
place four or more flat glass weights. The 
whole apparatus is visible in the red light 
which shines through the sereen behind. 
After a short interval, the weighted pan 
is seen to rise without any visible shadow 
of contact. This I have witnessed many 
times. Again, for the balances is substi- 
tuted an inclined glass channel or trough, 
at the lower extremity of which is placed 
a ball of translucent celluloid about 114 
inches in diameter. We see the ball, appar- 
ently moved by no external force, travel 
siowly up the incline. wait half-way, re- 
treat an inch or so and then again travel 
to the top, where it will rest awhile be- 
fore its equally deliberate descent. There 
was a fascinating quality about these ex- 
periments which cannet be rendered in any 
verbal description. ‘They must be seen to 
be appreciated. 

Now to review the notions gleaned—the 
facts indicated—by the several experiences 
I have cited. First we have the manifesta- 
tion of a substance, formless in itself, but 
capable of assuming concrete form under 
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the influence of the human will and in- 
telligence. Psychoplasm, we may call it, 
or soul-stuff, which means the same. Sec- 
ond, there is some formative principle of a 
mental kind which acts directly upon this 
stuff and gives it shape, substance, and 
the power of locomotion. Within this sec- 
ond entity must reside powers of will, imag- 
ination and memory. The _ hypothesis 
which alone seems to explain this is the 
hypothesis of an ethereal body or organ- 
ism which can mold this soul-stuff into 
the likeness of itself, the similitude of its 
thought or idea. We eall it ideoplastic for 
this reason. This invisible formative power 
which, as I shall show, can be originated 
in one’s own mind, is able to react upon 
the outside world and to produce physi- 
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eal change, even in the atomic constitution 
of matter. 1 shall adduce also an instance 
from my own experience of its power to 
fashion a vessel of non-material nature, as 
a receptacle of some force unknown which 
ean locally reverse gravitation. The for- 
mative principle can be set in motion by 
conscious mental suggestion, but its opera- 
tion will be always through that ever mys- 
terious region of the sub-conscious which 
stands as a dim No-man’s land between 
me and you and all other minds, and yet 
furnishes the nexus, the living link be- 
tween all individual intelligences and from 
its common nature, being shared by all and 
interpenetrating all, unites us as individuals 
in instinctive mutual recognition and capa- 
able of mental and emotional communion. 





A HISTORIC CASE 


Clairvoyant Phenomena Associated with 


Saint Columba (5 21-59 7)\ 


By THEODORE BESTERMAN 


OLUMBA was born on the 7th of 
December, 521, in County Donegal, 
Ireland, of royal blood on both his 
father’s and his mother’s side. He was 
a pious, studious youth, becoming more 
and more devoted to learned and beneficent 
tasks as he grew older. In his forty-second 
year, with twelve companions, he crossed 
the sea to Scotland in a curragh of wicker- 
work covered with hides, landing at the 
island of Iona on the eve of Pentecost, in 
A. D. 563. Columba became first Abbot 
of Iona and spent the rest of his life in the 
conversion to Christianity of the Northern 
Picts and of other Scottish tribes. Some 
manuscripts beautifully written in his own 
hand have come down. to us, together with 
at least one authentic composition of his 
own, the unequal, though in parts very 
fine, Altus Prosator. Columba died in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age on the 9th 
of June, 567. Ever since, the memory of his 
gracious personality and of his good works 
has been revered equally by the Scottish 
and by the Irish, as well as by the rest of 
the Catholic, and even the non-Catholie, 
world.? 
IL. 
Many miracles of different kinds are at- 
tributed to St. Columba. He is said to 
have healed the sick and infirm, raised the 


1. The reader is asked to remember that the phenomena 
herein noted are not “established” in the sense of modern 
psychical research. They are accepted and discussed at 
their face value as illustrating the extent to which certain 
of the phenomena of what is now psychical research were 
believed to occur in connection with the earliest British 
individual of whom we possess reasonably authentic records 
of this type. 

2. A considerable number of works has been published 
about St. Colomba; but the original material available for 
a consideration of his life is plentiful and we may therefore 
ignore the secondary literature. The following works will 
be quoted: Adamnan, Vita Sancti Columbae. The standard 
edition of this work is that made by W. Reeves for the 
Irish Archaeological and Celtic Society and for the Bannan- 
tyne Club. It originally appeared in Dublin in 1857; and 


dead to a second life, caused weighty ob- 
jects to float on the waters, preserved 
manuscripts intact through long immer- 
sion in water, and so forth. But by far 
the greater number of supernatural feats 
associated with Columba are concerned 
with events rather than with facts, so that 
we may regard them as_ supernormal 
‘rather than supernatural. And of these 
the larger number again are what we eall 
of a clairvoyant nature. They were largely 
concerned with everyday familiar events; 
thus, Columba noted the omission of a let- 
ter from a psalter without examining it,° 
knew that an object was about to fall into 
a tub of water,’ foresaw that a man who 
was heard to shout to announce his arrival 
would spill the inkhorn,’ prophesied the 
coming of guests and pilgrims,’ saw battles 
at a distance,’ foretold future incidents in 
the lives of given individuals.’ and so on. 
These occurrences, with others, may be di- 
vided into two classes, covering respective- 
lv those events dealing with eclairvoyantly 
cognitive and those dealing with precog- 
nitive declarations. There is no clear case 
of retroeognition in the reeord.* 


II. 


We may take first some of the more in- 
teresting cases of clairvoyant cognition of 


was also printed in revised form and with an English trans- 
lation, as Volume VI of The Historians of Scotland (Edin- 
burgh, 1874). Manus O’Donnell, Betha Colaim Chille— 
Life of Columcille (1532); edited and translated by 
A. O’Kelleher and G. Schoepperle (University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Urbana, 1918). But see also W. B. Carpenter, 
On the Fallacies of Testimony in Relation to the Super- 
natural, in Contemporary Review, London, 1876, xxvii,, pp. 
291 ff. 

3. Examples of these will be found, respectively, at the 
following points in Adamnan (The Dublin edition): I, 
xvii: I, xviii; I, xix; I, vii; I, ii, iii, iv, xx, ete.; I, viii, 
ix, xi, etc. 

4. See my article On Clairvoyance; Psychic Research, 
Jan., 1928, p. 33, for a dscussion of these categories. 
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which we know. Adamnan writes: 


‘*At another time he gave orders to his 
brethren, saying, ‘Prepare the  guest- 
chamber quickly, and draw water to wash 
the stranger’s feet.’ One of the brethren 
upon this inquired: ‘Who ean cross the 
Sound safely, narrow though it be, on so 
perilous and stormy a day?’ The saint, on 
hearing this, thus made answer: ‘The AI- 
mighty has given a calm even in this tem- 
pest to a certain holy and excellent man 
who will arrive here among us before eve- 
ning.” And lo! the same day, the ship 
for which the brethren had for some time 
been looking out, arrived, according to the 
saint’s prediction, and brought St. Cain- 
nech. The saint went forth with the breth- 
ren to meet him and received him with all 
honour and hospitality. But the sailors 
who had been with St. Cainnech, when 
they were asked by the brethren what sort 
of a voyage they had had, told them,even as 
St. Columba had predicted, about both the 
tempest and ihe calm which God had given 
in the same sea and at the same time, with 
an amazing distinction between the two. 
The tempest they saw at a distance, yet 
they said they did not feel it.’’5 


In this case we may recognize both the 
elements of vision at a distance (of the 
ship approaching in the calm amidst the 
storm), and of prevision (of the subsequent 
safe arrival of St. Catnnech and his crew). 
We must, however, consider the possibility 
that Columba may have known of this 
calm spot in the Sound, such spots oceur- 
ring not infrequently in regions where 
large groups of islands are found.® 


Another case, also concerned with a 
storm and the arrival of a saint, is the 
following: ‘‘On another day, also, while 
St. Columba was engaged in his mother- 
church, he suddenly eried out, with a 
smile: ‘Columbanus, the son of Beogna, 
has just now set out on a voyage to us, 
and is in great danger in the rolling tides 
of Brezan’s whirlpool. He is sitting at 
the prow and raising both his hands to 
heaven; he is also blessing that angry and 
dreadful sea. Yet in this the Lord only 
frightens him, for the ship in which he is 
shall not be wrecked in the storm; for this 
is rather to excite him to pray more fer- 


5. Adamnan: I, iv. 


6. A very similar occurrence, combining clairvoyant cog- 
nition with precognition, is related in Adamnan: I, vi. 
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vently, that by God’s favor he may escape 
the danger of his voyage, and reach us in 
safety.’’”7 

It will be noted that Adamnan does not 
state specifically that either the clairvoy- 
ant cognition or the precognition in this in- 
stance was found to be true; this is to be 
taken for granted, for he is only relating 
such eases. 

The next incident to be quoted is one 
of the pure clairvoyant cognition, here 
vision at a distance. ‘‘On a certain day 
during the saint’s stay in the island of 
Iona the saint arose from reading, and 
said with a smile: ‘I must now hasten to 
the oratory to pray to the Lord on behalf 
of a poor woman in Hibernia, who at this 
moment is suffering the pangs of a most 
difficult childbirth, and is calling upon the 
name of Columba. She trusteth that God 
will grant her relief from her sufferings 
through my prayers, because she is a rela- 
tion of mine, being lineally descended from 
the house of my mother’s parentage.’ Hav- 
ing said this, the saint, being touched with 
pity for the poor woman, hastened to the 
church, and, on his bended knees, earnestly 
prayed for her to Christ, who was Himself 
by birth a partaker of humanity. Return- 
ing from the chureh after his prayers, he 
said to the brethren who met him: ‘The 
Lord Jesus, born of a woman, hath given 
seasonable help to this poor woman, and 
hath mercifully relieved her from her dis- 
tress. She hath been safely delivered of a 
child, nor shall she die on this occasion.’ 
That same hour, as the saint had predicted 
|sic], the poor woman, by invoking his 
name, was safely delivered, and restored 
to perfect health, as we afterwards learned 
from travelers who came to us from that 
part of Ireland where the woman re- 
sided.’’§ 

This case is a particularly interesting 
one; for it appears that we have here an 
instance of the rare phenomenon of clair- 
audience instead of the more usual visual 
clairvoyance, so far as the first part of 
the relation is concerned at any rate. It 
almost seems as if Columba were quoting 
the actual words of the prayer addressed 
to him. Whether Columba’s hearing at a 
distance of the woman’s prayer was trans- 
muted into a vision of the actual scene, 


7. Adamnan: I, v. 
8 Adamnan: II, xli. 
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or whether he only heard the prayer, we 
cannot tell. Nor is it possible to deter- 
mine whether his knowledge of the wom- 
an’s happy delivery was due to his over- 
hearing a further prayer (this time of 
thanksgiving) addressed to him, or in his 
name, or whether the clairvoyant faculty 
having once been set in operation he was 
able to keep the woman under observation, 
so to speak. The statement that the trav- 
lers brought news of the happy delivery 
and recovery of the woman may seem 
fanciful; but it should be remembered 
that Columba’s mother was of a royal 
family and that the ‘‘poor woman’’ was 
therefore, in all probability, a local nota- 
bility. 

Only one more ease of clairvoyant cog- 
nition need be quoted to show Columba’s 
powers in this direction: 

‘* About the same time Conall, bishop of 
Coleraine, collected almost countless pres- 
ents from the people of the plain of Magh 
Elne, to give a hospitable reception to 
the blessed man, and the vast multitude 
that accompanied him, on his return from 
the meeting of the kings mentioned above. 
Many of the presents from the people 
were laid out in the paved court of the 
monastery, that the holy man might bless 
tnem on his arrival; and as he was giving 
the blessing he specially pointed out one 
present, the gift of a wealthy man. ‘The 
mercy of God,’ said he, ‘attendeth the 
man who gave this, for his charity to the 
poor and his munificence.’ Then he 
pointed out another of the many gifts, 
and said: ‘Of this wise and avaricious ? 
man’s offering, I cannot partake until he 
repent sincerely from his sin of avarice.’ 
Now this saying was quickly circulated 
among the crowd, and soon reaching the 
ears of Columb, son of Aid, his conscience 
reproached him, and he ran immediately 
to the saint, and on bended knees ‘re- 
pented of his sin, promising to forsake 
his former greedy habits, and to be liberal 
ever after, with amendment of life. The 
saint bade him rise, and from that moment 
he was cured of the fault of greediness, for 
he was truly a wise man, as was revealed 
to the saint through that present. But the 
munificent rich man, called Brenden, of 
whose present mention was made above, 


9. This paradoxical combination of attributes stands so 
(virt sapientis et avari) and is so repeated here. 
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hearing the words of the saint regarding 
himself, knelt down at his feet and be- 
sought him to pray for him to the Lord. 
When at the outset the saint reproached 
him for certain other sins of which he was 
guilty, he expressed his heartfelt sorrow, 
and purpose of amendment. And thus 
both these men were cured of the peculiar 
vices in which they were wont to In- 
dulge.’’!° 


This instance is one of quite unusual in- 
terest, for it is probably the earliest ex- 
ample of psychometry on record in the 
western world. It is further of interest 
in that psychometry generally takes the 
form of retrocognition, cases of psycho- 
metric cognition, such as the present, be- 
ing much more rare. 


IV. ¥ 


We may now turn to a consideration of the 
much more numerous cases of precognition 
recorded of St. Columba. As stated above 
these instances generally relate to quite 
common occurrences and we must there- 
fore be careful not to accept as necessarily 
eryptesthetic!! the prevision, say, of the 
arrival of a pilgrim, since such arrivals 
were not infrequent, unless the particular 
arrival foreseen was accompanied by some 
unusual feature which, it also, was fore- 
told. Only such more conclusive incidents 
will be quoted. 

First may be cited two .incidents in 
which prophecies were made concerning 
animals. The one, concerning a whale, 
would have delighted the heart of Hermann 
Melville. Adamnan relates it thus: ‘‘One 
day when the venerable man was staying 
in the island of Iona, a certain brother 
named Berath intended to sail to the island 
of Tiree, and going to the saint in the 
morning asked his blessing. The saint, 
looking at him, said: ‘O my son, take very 
great care this day not to attempt sailing 
direct over the open sea to Tiree, but 
rather take a circuit and sail round by the 
smaller islands, for this reason, that thou 
be not thrown into great terror by a huge 
monster, and hardly be able to escape.’ On 
receiving the saint’s blessing he departed, 
and when he reached his ship, he set sail 
without giving heed to the warning words. 
But as he was coming over the large arms 
of the Ethican sea, he and the sailors who 


10. Adamnan: I, xxxv, 8. 


11. We use this term in its currently accepted sense as 
a general blank form covering all cases of supernormal 


cognition, despite the obvious objections to it which may 
be raised. 
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were with him looked out, and lo, a whale, 
of huge and amazing size, raised itself like 
a mountain, and as it floated on the sur- 
face, it opened its mouth, which, as it 
gaped, was bristling with teeth. Then the 
rowers, hauling in their sail, pushed back 
in the utmost terror, and had a very nar- 
row escape from the agitation of the waves 
caused by the monster; and they were also 
struck with wonder as they remembered 
the prophetic words of the saint... .’’!? 


The other prevision relating to an ani- 
mal is spoken of by Adamnan as being ‘‘a 
matter of less moment, but so beautiful 
that it cannot, I think, be passed over in 
silence.’? And he goes on: ‘‘For at an- 
other time, while the saint was living in 
the island of Iona, he called one of the 
brethren, and thus addressed him: ‘In the 
morning of the third day from this date 
thou must sit down and wait on the shore 
on the western side of the island, for a 
crane, which is a stranger from the north- 
ern region of Hibernia, and hath been 
driven about by various winds, shall come, 
weary and fatigued, after the ninth hour, 
and lie down before thee on the beach quite 
exhausted. Treat that bird tenderly, take 
it to some neighboring house, where it may 


be kindly received and carefully nursed 
and fed by thee for three days and three 


nights. When:the crane is refreshed with 
the three days’ rest, and is unwilling to 
abide any longer with us, it shall fly back 
with renewed strength to the pleasantest 
part of Ireland from which it originally 
hath come. This bird do I consign to thee 
with such special care because it cometh 
from our own native place.’ The brother 
obeyed and on the third day, after the 
ninth hour, he watched as he was bid for 
the arrival of the expected guest. As soon 
as the crane came and alighted on the 
shore, he took it up gently in its weak- 
ness, and earried it to a dwelling that was 
near, where in its hunger he fed it. On 
his return to the monastery in the evening, 
the saint, without any inquiry, but as stat- 
ing a fact, said to him: ‘God bless thee, my 
child, for thy kind attention to this for- 
eign visitor, that shall not remain long on 
its journey, but return within three days 
to its old home.’ As the saint predicted, 
so exactly did the event prove, for after 
being nursed carefully for three days, the 
bird rose gently on its wings to a great 
height in the sight of its hospitable enter- 


—___ 


12. Adamnan: I, xiii. 
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tainer, and marking for a little its path 
through the air homewards, it directed its 
course across the sea to Ireland, straight 
as it could fly, on a calm day.’’!3 

As we have seen in cases of cognition 
that sometimes precognition takes place at 
the same time as the major phenomenon, 
so in this truly beautiful story we see that 
an element of cognition (the knowledge of 
the brother’s obedience) is found as a part 
of the whole incident. 


We may now turn to cases of precogni- 
tive eryptesthesia referring to human be- 
ings. Of such there are a great number 
in the records of St. Columba, from which 
the following typical ones are selected. 
The first to be quoted is a very simple and 
straightforward example. 


‘*Another time Columcille!* was in 
a province hight Pictora, and _ there 
was a noble exile with him at that 
time. And he took him to a rich 
man that was of that land, and he made 
him known to the rich man, and the rich 
man took him from the hand of Colum- 
cille, and promised to do him all kindness. 
And a short while thereafter this rich man 
killed by treachery and wicked deceitful- 
ness him that Columcille had commended 
to him. And when Columceille heard that, 
he spake, saying it was not to himself, but 
to mighty God the man had made the 
promise to befriend the noble exile that 
he had now killed treacherously. And 
since he had not kept his promise to him, 
God had torn his name from the Book of 
Life. ‘And it is still in the late summer,’ 
saith Columcille, ‘and wit ye well, the 
one that did that treachery shall not eat 
one morsel of the flesh of the swine he is 
tending diligently and that he would fain 
fatten on the mast and the fruit of the com- 
ing harvest. And even then it is he shall 
die.’ But the man, when he heard the 
words, disdained them. And he jeered and 
mocked at them. And when the harvest 
came he bade kill a pig and boil it, for he 
would fain belie the prophecy of Colum- 
cille. When the meat was set afore him, 
he cut a morsel thereof, but before he could 
put it to his mouth, his soul parted from 
his body, and those present heard the devils 
bearing his soul to Hell. Thus did God 


verify each thing that Columceille had 
said.’’!5 
13. Adamnan: I, xxxv, 6. 


14. Columcille is the Irish form of the Latin Columba = 
dove. 


15. Manus O’Donnell (Urbana edition): §288 (pp. 143-5). 
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As I have said, this appears to be a siin- 
ple case of prevision, for I do not think 
that suggestion could easily be adopted as 
an hypothesis. The next instance is more 
complicated. 

‘*Now speak we of Columeille how he did 
free Scannlan Mor, son of Cennfaelad, 
that had fallen under the bondage of the 
King of Erin. Columcille asked the King 
of Erin for Seannlan. 


** *None shall get him,’ saith Aed, ‘till 
he gets death in the wattled hut where 
he is.’ 

‘**T shall speak with thee no further 
concerning this thing,’ saith Columcille, 
‘but if it be the will of God, it shall be 
he will bring me my shoes when I rise 
up at the bell for matins this night in 
Derry.’ 

‘“‘Then Columeille left the Assembly: 
and by reason of his love for Derry he 
went to visit it ere he should go back to 
Alba. And when he had departed thither 
and night had fallen, there came a flash 
of lightning the length of the whole host, 
and there came a great cloud of shining 
light to the hut wherein Seannlan was, 
And a voice spake to him out of the cloud, 
and said in this wise: 


‘**Come forth, O Seannlan,’ it saith. 


‘**How should I come forth?’ saith 
Seannlan, ‘for there be twelve chains of 
iron twice hardened upon me, and a 
straight strong hut round about me with- 
out a door. And there be ten and two 
score of the mighty men of the host round 
about my hut to guard me.’ 


cer 


hen spake the voice again: 

‘**(Q Seannlan,’ said he, ‘leave thy 
chains and thy fetters, and come forth 
from thy hut, and put thy hand in my 
hand. For I am the angel of God that am 
succoring thee by the council of Colum- 
cille.’ 

‘*Then Seannlan rose up, and his chains 
fell from him as they had never been on 
him. And he went forth. And he knew 
not how he went out of that hut that was 
without a door. 


‘“‘And he fared forth with the angel. 
And the keepers heard the sound of his 
passing, and they asked who was there. 

“**Tt is Seannlan,’ saith the angel. 

‘**Tf it were so, thou wouldst not say it,’ 
say they. 

‘‘And the angel led Secannlan with him 
in the twinkling of an eye, and came to 
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Columeille in the Black Church in Derry. 


‘And then Columceille rose up for the 
bell of matins and asked for his sandals. 

‘**7 will bring them to thee,’ saith 
Scannlan. 

‘**Art thou Seannlan?’ saith he. 

‘* *T am in sooth,’ saith Seannlan . . 

This relation lends itself very readily te 
theorizing. We may suppose that Columba 
himself (disguised angelically to aid his 
plan) effected the release of Scannlan. This 
is a very tempting theory, but cannot, I 
think, be adopted. For it appears in the 
continuation of the story that Scannlan, 
in a state of utter exhaustion, was taken 
straight to Columba on his arrival at the 
Chureh, at whose awakening, as we have 
seen, he was present. It is barely possible 
that Columba might have left Seannlan 
before his arrival and staged the rest of 
the scene. We cannot picture Columba in 
this theatrical performance, but there is 
just the possibility that he may have been 
obliged to act in this way for political rea- 
sons. Taken as a whole, however, I do 
not think, as I have said, that this theory 
has very much probability, though it can- 
not be altogether dismissed. 

My own theory is that Scannlan’s vision 
of the angel was a telepathically produced 
ideoplasm ; though it is even possible, along 
this line of reasoning, for Seannlan to 
have been jeeringly told by his jailers of 
Columba’s works, and the ideoplasm to 
have been thus the result of self-suggestion. 
The rest of the achievement can then be 
readily understood as the result of an ac- 
cess of redoubled strength and energy. 

The next ease, as we shall see, is still 
more complex. Manus O’Donnell writes: 


7716 


‘There was a king hight Aongus mae 


Nadfraich that had the sovereignty of 
Munster. And one night his wife had an 
avision. Her seemed that she was heavy 
and great with child, and that she brought 
forth a whelp and bathed him in new milk. 
And in what place soever in Erin that 
whelp went from that time, the place was 
straightway filled with new milk. The 
Queen told her avision to the King and 
the King himself did rede the avision and 
he said: 

‘**Thou shalt bear a son,’ said he. ‘and 
he shall be baptised in the grace of God, 
and he shall become a saint, sowing the 
word of God and preaching it in every 


16. Manus O’Donnell: §345-7 (pp. 369-71). 
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place whereas he goeth through Erin. For 
Padraic ensured me when I did give him 
my stead, Cashel of Munster, that thou 
shouldst bear me a son, and that he shall 
be a very holy man.’ 


‘‘And thereafter the wife of the King 
of Munster did bear a son. And an angel 
of God bade the priest that baptised him 
give him the name Naail. And when that 
royal boy was grounded in knowledge and 
learning, an angel came to him and told 
him to go to the Master Cleric of all the 
Western World and the Lord of Faith and 
Piety, to wit, Columeille son of Fedlimid. 
And he bade him follow the counsel of 
Columeille till death, and obtain land from 
him whereon to build a dwelling and a 
chureh wherein to praise God. Then went 
Naail with a company of clerics in his fel- 
lowship to seek Columeille. And Colum- 
cille was at that time in the place that is 
now cailed Inber Naaile, in the territory 
of the clan of Conall Gulban, and the saints 
of Leth Cuinn in his fellowship. And he 
prophesied and said: 


‘*There shall come to us this day,’ 
said he, ‘a holy man, to wit, Naail, son of 
the King of Munster, and angels of God in 
his fellowship. And I shall give him this 
land, and we two shall bless it and from 
him it shall have its name forever.’ 


‘“And the prophecy of Columeille was 
fulfilled, which is to say, Naail came to him 
that day. And it was so clear to Colum- 
cille and to his holy- companions that 
angels of Ged were with the holy youth 
as he approached him. And Columeille 
bade him welcome and kissed him. And 
Naail fell on his knees before Columceille 
and asked where he should get land where- 
on to make a dwelling and a church where- 
in he might praise God as we have said 
toforehand. 


ce 


In this very place,’ 


saith Columeille. 
_ “Then Columeille and Naail blessed that 
place. And Columeille suffered Naail to 
make a dwelling there. And Inber Naaile 
is its name from that day.’’!” 


~We see that in the above relation not 
only did Columba himself have a prevision 
concerning Naail, but that others prophe- 
sied likewise. So that we have four ful- 
filled precognitions: the prophecy of 
Padraic, the symbolic dream of the Queen 
of Munster, the interpretation of her King, 


17. Manus O'Donnell: §141 (pp. 43-5). 
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and the prevision of Columba. 


Next may be quoted a prophecy of 
Columba’s which not only involved one 
individual, but many persons, battles, and 
great changes in the polities of Ireland. 


‘‘On a time,’’ writes Manus O’Donnell, 
‘“that Congall Claen, son of Scannlan of 
the Broad Sword, King of Ulster, went 
visiting the King of Alba his kinsman, 
Suibhne mac Colman Cuair, King of Dal 
nAraidhe went with him. And Columeille 
was awaiting him in Alba at that time, and 
spake prophetically to Suibhne, and said 
in this wise: 

‘“*Be not planning with Congall to 
bring foreigners to Erin,’ said he, ‘for if 
thou do, it shall repent ‘Congall and thee 
both; for the King that shall be ruling 
over Erin at that time, to wit, Domnall mac 
Aeda mie Ainmirech, shall do battle with 
thee, and Congall shall be slain there along 
with the Ulstermen and the foreigners; 
and thou thyself, O Suibhne, shalt go out 
of thy wits there. But if thou take my 
counsel therein,’ saith Columeille, ‘and be 
a good servant to God hereafter, I will give 
thee world dominion and the Kingdom 
of God at the last.’ 


‘**T shall do the counsel of Congall,’ 
saith Suibhne. 


‘But after a certain space, setting 
nought by the words of Columceille, Con- 
gall brought a countless number of for- 
eigners with him to Erin to plunder it. 
And Domnall mae Aeda son of Ainmire 
won the battle of Magh Rath against them, 
and Congall was slain, and red slaughter 
was put on Ulstermen and foreigners. And 
Suibhne went out of his wits as Columcille 
had said. 

‘*Suiticient in proof of this history are 
the words that Domnall mae Aeda son of 
Ainmire said to Suibhne when he saw him 
above in a tree in Kilraen in Tirconnell 
after the battle, that it forethought him 
that Suibhne should be in this wise, and 
it had gone ill with him that he had not 
taken the counsel of Columeille.’*!8 


It will probably be suggested that this 
prophecy could have been the result of 
unusual political sagacity and foresight; 
this is not impossible, but there would still 
remain the anticipation of the death of 
Congall, and of the insanity of Suibhne. 

The following incident took place at 
Clonmacnaire : 


18. Manus O’Donnell: $354 (p. 381). 









bs . Over the saint, as he walked, 
a canopy made of wood was support- 
ed by four men walking by his side, 
lest. the holy abbot, St. Columba, should 
be troubled by the crowd of brethren press- 
ing upon him. At that very time, a boy 
attached to the monastery, who was mean 
in dress and look, and hitherto had not 
stood well in the opinions of the seniors, 
concealing himself as well as he could, 
came forward stealthily, that he might 
touch unperceived even the hem of the 
cloak which the blessed man wore, without 
his feeling or knowing it. This, however, 
did not escape the saint, for he knew with 
the eyes of his soul what he could not see 
taking place behind him with the eyes of 
his body. Stopping therefore suddenly, 
and putting out his hand behind him, he 
seized the boy by the neck, and bringing 
him round set him before his face. The 
crowd of bystanders cried out: ‘Let him 
go, let him go; why do you touch that un- 
fortunate and naughty boy?’ 































































































‘*But the saint solemnly uttered these 
prophetic words from his pure heart: 
‘Suffer it to be so now, brethren;’ then 
turning to the boy, who was in the greatest 
terror, he said: ‘My son, open thy mouth. 
and put out thy tongue.’ 

‘“The saint extended to it his holy hand, 
and after carefully blessing it pronounced 
his prepheecy in the following words: 
‘Though this boy appears to you now very 
contemptible and worthless, let no one on 
that account despise him. For from this 
hour, not only will he not displease you, 
but he will give you every satisfaction; 
from day to day he shall advance by de- 
grees in good conduct and in the virtues of 
the soul; from this day, wisdom and pru- 
dence shall be more and more increased in 
him, and great shall be his progress in your 
community; his tongue also shall receive 
from God the gift of both wholesome doc- 
trine and eloquence.’ 






































































































































‘“This was Ernene, son of Erasen, who 
was afterwards famous and most highly 
honored in all the churches of Ireland. 
He himself told all these words which were 
prophesied concerning himself, as written 
above, to the abbot Segine, in the atten- 






































A HISTORIC CASE 


tive hearing of my predecessor’? Failbe, 
who was present at the time with Segine. 
and from whose lips I myself have come 
to know all that I have stated.’’° 

I have included the above relation 
among these examples of precognition, but 
I must confess that there is a great tempta- 
tion to regard this case as a still more in- 
teresting phenomenon. It appears likely 
that Columba consciously exercised the 
power of suggestion in this incident, for it 
will be noted that the prophecy, contrary 
to Columba’s custom, is couched in vague 
terms, announcing only a general reforma- 
tion in the conduct and character of the 
boy. All of which we can readily under- 
stand as following such a powerful sug- 
gestion as could be effected on a suscepti- 
ble person by one so reverenced and sur- 
rounded by glory as was Columba. 

And now we may fittingly and without 
further comment conelude this account of 
Columba’s prophecies with his prophecy 
concerning his own death: 

‘*And when Diarmaid heard him speak 
of his death he wept right bitterly, and 
said it was oft that year he had caused 
them sadness by the many times he had 
told them that he was in point to die. And 
when Columeille heard that, he solaced 
Diarmaid as best he might, and gave him 
counsel with very blessed holy words. And 
he told him he had a seeret touching his 
death that he would tell him if he would 
hold it hid the while he lived. And when 
Diarmaid had promised this, Columceille 
spake to him and told him that Saturday 
was the day of rest and repose for all in 
the Old Law, and God had. rested on 
that day from completing his labour, ac- 
cording as saith the second chapter of 
Genesis, the first book of the Seripture: 
Requievit ab omni opere quod patrarat, 
to wit, ‘God rested on the seventh day from 
every labour he had done, and he hallowed 
that day and blessed it, and He took it to 
Himself for a day of rest.’ And thus God 
hath desired to give me rest from the rest- 
lessness whereas I am, doing battle against 





19. Segine was fifth abbot of Tara (623-652), Failbe 
eighth abbot (6691679) and Adamnan nfnth abbot (679-704). 
Columba himself 74> course, the first abbot (563-597). 
» iii, 
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the world and against the Devil and 
against this human body that is round 
about me. And as the Sunday is now the 
day of rest in the New Law, so shall I die 
in midst of the night this night, that I may 
be in the restfulness of the everlasting to- 
morrow, that is Sunday. . 


‘*When the sacristan of the brethren 
struck the bell of midnight, Columcille 
went alone afore all to the monastery and 
fell on his knees before the altar and he 
prayed God fervently from his heart, al- 
beit he might not pray with words. And 
there followed him his beloved disciple, 
to wit, Diarmaid, and when he came in 
the door of his church he looked within 
and he saw the whole chureh blazing with 
light and with passing splendour of the 
sun in the time of the year when it is 
brightest. And when Diarmaid entered. 
the light fled before him, and he sought 
the holy father in the darkness with his 
hands. And when he found him he sat 
down beside him and laid his head on his 
bosom. And they were not long there 
when the brethren entered with many ecan- 
dles and lighted lamps. And when they 
perceived that Columeille was in very 


sooth in point to die, they fell to weeping 


and making great dole around him. And 
it is holy Adamnan that maketh mention 
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that certain holy men that were with him 
in that hour related that Columcille 
opened his eyes then, and he dying, and 
that he gazed round him on the breth- 
ren, his face beaming with a holy angelic 
light. And when his disciple Diarmaid 
perceived this, he took the right hand of 
Columceille and lifted it to bless the breth- 
ren. And he gave aid to Columeille to lift 
his hand. And what Columeille might not 
manifest by words he made manifest by 
signs, so that the brethren understood that 
he gave them his blessing. And when he 
had given them this last gift, his spirit de- 
parted from his body straightway, and the 
whole church was filled with the heavenly 
fragrance that came from him in that hour, 
as it were from incense or myrrh or spices 
or sweet smelling herbs of the whole world. 
And such was the brightness and the rud- 
diness of his face that he seemed not one 
that was dead but as one asleep. 


‘‘Thus ended he the brief space of the 
temporal life of this world and began the 
Life Eternal, Everlasting, and Enduring, 
that hath nor term nor ending, where he 
beholdeth the God of gods in His god- 
head and in His man-hood, Who liveth and 
hath been living and shall be living forever 
and ever.’’”2! 


21. Manus O’Donnell: $369, 363 (pp. 407-9, 413-5). 
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By Harry PRICE 


The London Daily News is publishing a 
series of articles entitled ‘‘Spiritualism on 
Trial’’ and announces that it will “‘hold an 
inquiry into the truth of spiritualism’’— 
for the third time in just over two years! 
My readers will remember that it was the 
investigator of the Daily News, Mr. E. 
Clephan Palmer, who accompanied me to 
Braunau, where we saw the phenomena of 
Rudi Sehneider. Mr. Palmer was over- 
whelmingly convinced as to the genuine- 
ness of what he saw and admits this in his 
report. Then a few months ago the same 
paper revived the subject and under the 
title ‘‘Where are the Dead?’’ published 
a series of articles from a number of per- 
sons most of whom knew nothing at all 
about the controversy. In the present re- 
vival the paper has again invited a number 
of people to contribute articles on ‘‘Spir- 
itualism on Trial’’ and among the pub- 
lished names I ean find those of only three 
who knew the first thing about the subject : 
Sir Oliver Lodge, the late Mr. E. P. Hew- 
itt, K. C., and Mrs. Champion de Cres- 
pigny. The fact is, that the British public 
is so eager to drink in every word relating 
to survival that it pays a newspaper to 
revive the subject repeatedly and publish 
‘‘opinions’’ from novelists, actors, writers, 
scientists, doctors, lawyers, clergymen, ete. 
As usual, Sir Oliver Lodge’s contribution 
to the symposium is of absorbing interest 
and by far the most valuable of the series. 
Sir Oliver says: 


‘‘The hesitating attraction which some 
people feel for the subject of what is 
sometimes called spirit communication, 
and the instinetive dislike or repulsion 
which others feel for the same subject, is 
partly due to the influence of surroundings 
and the general attitude of the community 
in which they live. 

“Tf ever the facts became generally ac- 
cepted by scientific men, the attitude of 
the publie would be gradually changed, 
and religious people would adjust their 
views without insuperable difficulty to ae- 


ceptance of phenomena generally agreed 
upon, as they have already done in con- 
nection with the at-first-heterodox discov- 
eries of astronomers, geologists and biolo- 
gists. But as long as scientific acceptance 
is limited to a comparatively few individ- 
uals here and there, the general public do 
well to be cautious, and to wait for a wider 
consensus of opinion among those presum- 
ably best qualified to judge of reality. 

‘* Ror science is a study of reality where- 
over it is to be found, independent of any 
conelusions or consequences that may be 
drawn from it, and irrespective of any in- 
fluence that the spread of knowledge may 
exert upon human life and conduct. 

‘* Assertions about supernormal or unus- 
ual phenomena are plentiful enough; but 
at present there is an element of uncer- 
tainty about them which militates against 
their general acceptance as fact. Trust- 
worthy and crucial evidence is difficult to 
obtain, and there is a natural disinclina- 
tion to enter upon a course of research 
without some @ priori probability that the 
quest would lead to something real and 
not into a quagmire of popular super- 
stition and folk-lore. 

‘‘Testimony about obscure mental phe- 
nomena and psycho-physical happenings 
has been prevalent throughout human his- 
tory, and among all races of men; but the 
phenomena testified to are at first sight 
so contrary to the general trend of human 
experience that they are naturally looked 
at askance, and are not examined with the 
same keenness and perspicacity as have 
been devoted during the last century or 
two to what seemed to be more natural 
phenomena—that is to say, phenomena 
which can be repeated in the laboratory 
at will, about which some guiding theory 
ean be formulated, and which are more 


harmonious with the general trend of sci- 
entifie progress. 


‘“The aloofness of science is not really 
because the phenomena are elusive and 
difficult of observation ; rather it is because 
they appear to run counter to preconcep- 
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tions or prejudgments, or what may be 
called rational prejudices, based upon a 
long course of natural phenomena, with 
which these asserted occurrences appear to 
be inconsistent; so that the testimony has 
to be eriticised and continually discarded 
because it appears to be testimony in 
favor of what is a priori impossible or 
absurd. 

‘‘The aim of science has been for the 
most part a study of materialistic pheno- 
mena, a study of mechanism, the mechan- 
isms whereby results are achieved, an in- 
vestigation into the psychical processes 
which go on, and which appear to be co- 
extensive with nature. And any theory 
which seems to involve the action of Higher 
Beings, or of any unknown entity control- 
ling and working the mechanism, has been 
extruded or discountenanced as a relic of 
primitive superstition, coming down from 
times when such infantile explanations 
were prevalent; from a time when there 
was no adequate idea of the coherent 
scheme of physical processes which under- 
lay all the at first baffling and inscrutable 
operations of nature. 


‘‘There was a time, for instance, when 
the movements of the planets were attrib- 
uted to psychic guidance, the action of 
angels or some other beings; when thunder 
and lightning were the direct manifesta- 
tions of the wrath of Zeus; when plague, 
pestilence and famine were a commentary 
on human sinfulness, and were stemmed, 
not by medical and sanitary effort, but by 
the erection of altars and the humble sub- 
mission of sacrificial atonements. The tri- 
umph of Newton and Laplace consisted in 
showing that the obscure and puzzling phe- 
nomena occurring in the heavens were to 
be accounted for mechanically by the force 
of gravitation 


... ‘Testimony to survival is no longer 


unacceptable. Indeed we should expect 
something ofthe kind. What survival 
means, and what its implications are, may 
still remain to be ascertained. But there is 
a prima facie case for investigation. 

““We are not traitors to science when 
we explore mental processes, however un- 
usual and surprising they may be. The 
evidence is that personality persists, that 
individuals continue after the destruction 
of their bodily organism. 

““The evidence must be scrutinized with 
great care; but there is no reason to dis- 
believe it on a priori grounds. 
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‘“‘The body of evidence has grown of 
late years, and is growing. So that many 
now have no doubt that their loved ones 
continue, that they are still watching and 
helping and guiding, as of old; that reali- 
ties do not go out of existence, that these 
high attributes of men are just as real as 
any others, more real because more per- 
sistent ; that there will be a time of reunion, 
that intelligence and character and tastes 
and aptitudes persist, and that love is the 
dominating force in the universe—a uni- 
verse far greater and higher than its mere- 
ly material manifestations.’’ 

* * * * * 

Paul Heuzé is to France what the late 
John Nevil Maskelyne was to England and 
what Houdini was to America—the arch 
foe of all mediums, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent. Though a journalist and writer Heuzé 
is an amateur conjurer with a considerable 
knowledge of magic, and what Maskelyne 
or Houdini never aspired to—a pseudo- 
fakir who does all the tricks, including the 
painful operation of penetrating the flesh 
with bodkins, stilettos, ete. He has writ- 
ten extensively against mediums, individu- 
ally and in general, and his violent at- 
tacks in L’Opinion (Paris) a few years 
ago will be remembered. 

Tahra Bey needs no introduction to my 
readers and the fact that the Egyptian 
fakir had arranged to give some perform- 
ances in Paris was, to Heuzé, like a red 
rag to a bull. He succeeded in staging 
a contest with the Egyptian at the Cirque 
de Paris on December 11th. 

The duel was the talk of Paris and 
everywhere on the boulevards and in the 
eafes one heard nothing discussed but the 
two men. Betting was heavily in favor of 
the journalist. All Paris was fakir mad 
for about a week. A jury composed of doce- 
tors and scientists had been formed to ad- 
judieate between the rival performers. At 
the last moment a French conjurer named 
Karma decided to participate in the con- 
test. 

A huge crowd had been attracted by the 
contest, and clamored for admission long 
after the circus was filled. The police were 
swept aside and a small riot took place out- 
side the closed doors. A lamp post was 
knocked over, a cafe window broken, chairs 
and tables destroyed, while the frightened 
cries of women trapped in the crowd added 
to the confusion. 

Inside the cireus an audience of about 
5,000, which was a cross between a world’s 
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series crowd and an election meeting, cre- 
ated almost as much disturbance. The 
fakir’s manager attempted to make a 
speech but was howled down by the cries 
of ‘‘Cut out the talk. We want acts not 
words. ”’ 

The fakir therefore began his experi- 
ments. He pushed long needles through 
his cheeks and the muscles of his chest and 
plunged a stiletto into his neck. He then 
handed the dagger to Heuzé.and invited 
him to do the same. 

Heuzé shook his head, whereupon the 
audience was in an uproar, hurling insults 
and jeers at the fakir’s opponent. 

Tahra Bey then lay down upon two steel 
blades, one supporting his neck and the 
other his ankles, a heavy stone was placed 
on his chest which an assistant broke with 
a sledge-hammer. The fakir, none the 
worse save for a red imprint on neck and 
ankles, then stretched himself on to a plank 
of nails—all old tricks. 

Up to this point the crowd had been 
overwhelmingly in his favor, but the dis- 
covery that he was wearing a leather pad 
round his middle gave his opponents a 
chance for jeering. Tahra Bey, nothing 
daunted, stripped himself completely and 
lay on the nails once more amid a scene 
of indescribable enthusiasm. 

‘‘Away with Heuzé,’’ the crowd yelled, 
the women being especially enthusiastic in 
their support of the fakir. Three of them 
in one of the most expensive boxes rose to 
their feet and threw him kisses. Heuzé 
attempted to speak but could not be heard. 
A number of journalists, growing too ex- 
cited, had to be cleared off the ring. 

‘You do what I have done,’’ said Tahra 
Bey. 

Ileuzé at length managed to say that he 
was not there to repeat the fakir’s per- 
formance but to explain them. 

‘*You daren’t do what Tahra’s done,’’ 
yelled the crowd, and Heuzé was silenced 
again. He finally pushed a needle through 
his cheek in his turn, and thus obtained a 
hearing for a time. He explained that 
there were certain parts of the body which 
were not sensitive to pain, and that fakir- 
ism was merely a matter of training. 

The crowd, however, was still shouting 
at him to stretch himself on the nails, when 
Karma entered, supported himself on the 
two blades and lay on the plank of nails 
as Tahra had done. Karma announced 
that he was not a fakir but an illusionist 
and that he was a native of Carcassonne. 
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Tahra retorted that Karma was a fakir, 
but the fickle crowd had now transferred 
its allegiance, and Tahra was not listened 
to. 

The real victor was neither Tahra Bey 
nor Heuzé, but the ex-fakir, Karma, who 
performed all Tahra Bey’s tricks, declar- 
ing that there was nothing mysterious 
about them. The jury of doctors and scien- 
tists thereupon decided that Tahra Bey, 
while showing proof of great courage in 
his experiments, had done nothing which 
went beyond the limits of ordinary experi- 
ence. 

Paul Heuzé was then allowed to make 
his speech and show a film of his feat of re- 
maining in a coffin for over an hour. After 
this the burial of Tahra lost a great deal 
of its attraction. It was evident that both 
partisans and opponents of fakirism re- 
mained just as convinced as ever in their 
opinions at the close of the contest. It is 
stated that Tahra Bey was once a nougat 
seller at country fairs. 

Ke % * * * 

I regret to announce the death of Mr. 
{. P. Hewitt, K. C., LL.D., the well-known 
spiritualist, who passed away on Decem- 
ber 24th, 1928, in his sixty-ninth year. 
Mr. Hewitt, like the late Sir Edward Mar- 
shall-Hall, was one of the few prominent 
legal then who took an interest in psychie 
matters. He was absolutely convinced of 
spirit communication, and wrote two books, 
I Heard a Voie and Bear Witness, which 
he published under the nom de plume of 
‘*A King’s Counsel.”’ 

Me % % * * 


Leonard Sarluis, the painter of mystical 


pictures, who was born in Holland and 
lives in Paris, is at the time of writing 
showing three hundred of his works at the 
Grafton Galleries, London. The series ex- 
tends from scenes depicting the Creation 
down to the Last Judgment. Unlike the 
work of Heinrich Nusslein, the pictures of 
Sarluis show a technique which is that of 
the trained artist, though in common with 
the German automatist he exhibits extraor- 
dinary power of expression combined with 
great originality in posing his subjects. 
Most of the pictures are being published 
in two series: Old Testament, four guineas, 
and New Testament, two guineas. 
*% * * * * 

Mr. G. R. 8. Mead announees in the eur- 
rent (January) number of The Quest that 
this publication will cease with the June 
issue unless some enthusiast comes along 





with funds to keep it going. Mr. Mead 
(who is the editor) states that they have 
lost money on every issue and the time has 
arrived when they must call a halt. I do 
not know what would happen to psychical 
research if a number of keenly interested 
and kindly disposed people did not supply 
the wherewithal for investigation and pub- 
jication of results. It is certain that the 
time has not yet arrived when the science 
can be ealled self-supporting. 
e a Ce ote @ 


A challenge to Sir Arthur Keith and 
other scientists who hold that the mind or 
soul dies with the body was thrown down 
by Dr. J. A. Fleming, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and inventor of the. thermionic 
valve, at a meeting of the Victoria Insti- 
tute or Philosophical Society of Great Brit- 
ain, of which he is President, at the Cen- 
tral Hall, Westminster, on Dee. 3rd. 

Dr. Fleming referred to scientific work 
which had demonstrated the close relation 
between mind and body, and argued that 
such work—far from showing that the 
mind died with the body—had proved that 
the relation between the two was closely 
similar to that between the musician and 
his musical instrument. 

‘‘There is another fact which seems to 
support the view that there is something 
else in a human being than a body,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and that is the continuous sense of 
personal identity we each possess. In spite 
of all bodily changes due to age or disease 
or normal tissue changes, and in spite of 
all lapses of memory, there is not merely 
a self-consciousness, which is the result of 
the mind’s becoming an object to itself, but 
there is a sense of the continuous inter- 
connection of this self-consciousness from 
day to day.’’ 

After alluding to the ‘‘very confident 
assertion to the contrary’’ made by Sir 
Arthur Keith last May, Dr. Fleming said 
with emphasis: 

‘“*Ascertainable truth is not limited to 
that which can be experimentally demon- 
strated in a biological laboratory, nor to 
that which can be resistlessly proved to the 
reason by rigid logic along. We have a 
right to consider that the heart and the 
conscience are as closely in touch with 
realities as is the intellect.’’ 

cd * * * * 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in a lecture at the 
Royal Institution on Nov. 9th, touched on 
the question of the end of the world and 
put forward the possibility that the uni- 
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verse might be ‘‘without beginning and 
without end.’’ Sir Oliver’s address was 
on ‘‘Some Debatable Problems in Phys- 
ies.’’ Lord Kelvin had thought that energy 
was always running down, and that there 
must therefore be an end, with the world 
a cold lump of matter. ‘‘We did not know 
then about the constitution of the atom,’’ 
Sir Oliver continued. ‘‘ Nowadays we know 
more, but we still find that matter is going 
out into radiation. No atoms are immune 
from that process and under the right con- 
ditions every atom can break up. 

‘“Tf all matter were to run out into radi- 
ation in the ether, the total effect would 
be only to raise the temperature of the 
ether a few degrees above absolute zero. 
Is that the end, or is the process not really 
irreversible?’’ he asked. 

It would need an immense temperature 
to turn radiation back into matter, but he 
thought such a reconversion quite possible. 
One had necessarily to speak vaguely, but 
it was something we ought to look out for. 
‘‘Our universe may be governed by a 
cyclical process with constant change and 
without beginning and without end,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘One reason for the existence 
of matter is to incarnate life and mind. 
Although the matter wears out it does not 
seem necessary that we should wear out 
too. One reason for the process I spoke 
of may be that it enables an increasing 
volume of life and mind to be stored up 
and to continue forever.’’ 

* * * * * 

Maurice Maeterlinck’s new book The 
Life of Space contains the suggestion that 
we should ‘‘cultivate our dreams.’’ Why? 
Because in dreams we enter upon the mys- 
terious fourth dimension of space, in which 
events are sometimes seen before they 
‘‘happen’’ in the ordinary sense of the 
word; and by the cultivation of our dreams 
we may learn how to profit by the warn- 
ings they cast before us. How can we 
cultivate them? The simplest method is 
by making written notes whenever we 
wake in the night, of the dream which has 
just deserted us. 

Maeterlinek tells us that he cultivates 
his. He gives three examples of dreams 
that proved prophetic. The first was a 
dream that a bottle filled with hydrogen 
peroxide stood on a small three-legged 
table in a corner of his dressing-room. On 
passing the table he accidently struck it 
with his knee, causing the bottle to fall 
and break. The peroxide flowed over the 
carpet, which began to smoke as though 
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it had caught fire. Three days later he 
accidentally shook a bottle of sulphuric 
acid off the table in his dressing-room. It 
broke, and the acid caused the slightly 
damp rug on which it fell to smoke freely. 
The dream, despite the error as to the con- 
tents of the bottle, was clearly a case of 
fourth-dimensional vision of the future— 
a prophetic dream, in fact. Maeterlinck 
keeps notes of his dreams, but had forgot- 
ten about this one until the smoking of 
the rug reminded him of it. 

The second dream was that a part of his 
garden wail was falling down, the débris 
obstructivg the bowling green which lay 
beneath it. Five days later a local whirl- 
wind, common thereabouts, overturned a 
part of the wall, and the débris blocked the 
path leading to the gate. 

In the third dream, he was making for 
Ghent by a short cut, and came to a house 
he did not recognize. A young man stand- 
ing by the door of a church told him he 
was in Bruges, and in further conversa- 
tion stated that he was the son of an old 
friend with whom Maeterlineck had _ lost 
close touch for twenty years. The son he 
had never seen. Then a sort of motor-’bus 
rushed out of the church. The young man 
entered it; it set off like a kangaroo, made 
a frantic turn, and fell over, among those 
injured being the young man. A month 
later Maeterlinck met the old friend in 
question, who told him that his son—the 
young man of the dream—had been se- 
verely injured in a motor accident; his 
ear, which he was driving himself, eap- 
sized in turning a corner. The accident 
took place two days after the dream. 

M. Maeterlinck remarks that premoni- 
tions never announce a fortunate event. 
Nor, apparently, do prophetic dreams. An- 
other drawback is that one can rarely tell 
when a dream is prophetic until the event 
prophesied has happened. 

* * * * * 

Speaking of dreams recalls to my mind 
that some months ago I read in the Man- 
chester Guardian about a dream by the 
late Lord Haldane, and its sequel. In 
March, 1924, after Mr. Edmund Gosse (as 
he then was) had been ill and was recov- 
ering, he was allowed to see three friends. 
of whom Lord Haldane was the third, on 
a particular Friday. On the Thursday 
night Lord Haldane dreamt that he left 
the House of Lords at four o’clock to pay 
his eall on Mr. Gosse, and when crossing 
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the street he met Mr. Gladstone, who held 
him in conversation for some time, re- 
proaching him very strongly for Joiming 
a Socialist Government. This conversa- 
tion took place in the street opposite the 
House of Lords, much to the disturbance 
of traffic. It seemed to occupy more than 
an hour, and Lord Haldane was horrified 
to find that he would be an hour late, and 
he knew that Mr. Gosse would be very 
anxious. He hurried to Gosse’s house and 
found him in a state of collapse. That 
ended the dream. 

On the Friday Lord Haldane set out. 
from the House of Lords at four o’clock 
to go to Mr. Gosse, just as he did in his 
dream, and at the spot where he met Mr. 
Gladstone he was knocked down by a 
motor-’bus. The incident was reported at 
the time. Happily he was not hurt. A 
policeman assisted him to rise, but the 
shock had upset him, and he could not go 
on immediately to Gosse’s. He returned 
home, and after a rest went on his mission, 
arriving at Gosse’s house about an hour 
late to find his friend awaiting him with 
great anxiety. 

The Guardian writer vouches for the 
truth of the story and says he obtained 
confirmation of the dream and its sequel 
from Lord Haldane’s own lips. 

* *& * * * 

A ghost who never appears except on 
starlight nights is intriguing the inhabit- 
ants of the little Swedish village of 
Loeddekoepinge and a number of men 
from Lund University are to investigate. 
The alleged spirit is of a ‘‘pretty little 
woman in a dainty dress, with high head- 
dressing and a small waist.’’ She is always 
seen in the same window of an old cottage 
sitting in an armchair. Count Adolf Ham- 
ilton, of Barsebaeck Castle, to which estate 
the cottage belongs, has identified her as 
his ancestor, Henriette Hamilton, who was 
born in 1750, | 

*% * * * * 

For some reason which I cannot explain 
there has been a curious dearth of ghosts 
and ghost stories this Christmas. Usually 
at this season my study table is piled high 
with accounts from people who declare 
they have seen visions, phantasms, or even 
good muscular ghosts; but my correspond- 
ents are strangely quiet this year. 

But Geoffrey de Mandeville has put in 
his usual appearance and has split the 
population of East Barnet into two camps 
—those who seriously believe that, aecom- 
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panied by a headless hound, he haunts 
the village at this season, and the ‘‘others’’ 
wha enjoy the ‘‘seasonable joke.’’ Geof- 
frey was the first Earl of Essex 790 years 
ago and it is said that when he was in 
the flesh he hunted in the chases of En- 
field, which adjoins East Barnet. It is 
presumed, therefore, that the four-footed 
apparition is that of his favorite hound. 

And the believers declare that, headless 
though it is, this ghostly dog bays to the 
moon in accompaniment to the clanking of 
the earl’s sword. 

The story goes, too, that the earl was 
drowned under mysterious circumstances 
in the moat (now a pond) at Trent Park, a 
local estate, which belonged formerly to 
the Crown, and is now owned by Sir Philip 
Sassoon, M. P., the Under-Secretary for 
Air. 

**T now learn that a ‘‘research society’’ 
has been formed to hunt down this hardy 
annual—surely the only ease on record 
where a society has been established for 
the investigation of a specific ghost! 


Lord Charles Hope is at Cannes with a 
small group which is experimenting with 


a new physical medium. If good results 
are obtained I hope to join them later on. 
‘as £ 2 & 

A young chemist, Mr. R. H. Tate, of 
West Hartlepool, claims to have discov- 
ered a new force which eliminates the law 
of gravity. To a number of press repre- 
sentatives Mr. Tate exhibited the effects 
of his discovery, but did not divulge the 
secret. He placed a plate of metal ‘‘hith- 
erto unknown, which looks like aluminum’’ 
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on the floor and suspended over it in mid- 
air another ‘‘piece of similar metal.’’ It 
has been suggested that the plate on the 
tloor was attached to a powerful electro- 
magnet which would repulse the light alu- 
minum dise and keep it ‘‘floating’’ in the 
air. A Frenchman, just before the war, 
by the same means, levitated an aluminum 
train, which had a steel nose. The train 
was held in space by the electro-magnets 
below, while other magnets drew the train 
forward by means of the attraction they 
possessed for the steel nose. That was a 
wonderful experiment, utterly bewildering 
to anybody who was not aware that alumi- 
num is repulsed by electro-magnets. The 
suspension of an aluminum plate can be 
accomplished by what is known as an al- 
ternating current field; that is, an alter- 
nating current passed through an electro- 
magnet. The alternating repulsion and 
attraction have the result of keeping a 
piece of light metal such as aluminum just 
in the position in mid-air where it was 
placed. If someone devised a simple meth- 
od by which light objects could be sus- 
pended without contact it would make it 
very difficult for investigators of telekin- 
etic phenomena to distinguish between 
physical and psychical phenomena. The 
task is not too easy now! 
* %* xe * * 

Lady Dorothy Mills sailed from Liver- 
pool on December 8th for West Africa, 
where she will study witcheraft aud 
psychic phenomena as these exist among 
the natives. She will travel into the hin- 
terland and will take only native servants 
and earriers. She will afterwards visit 
French and Portuguese Guinea. 
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